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- EDITORIAL NOTES 


E offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. George Saintsbury 

upon his eightieth birthday, which he has just celebrated at 

Bath. We live in an era of vigorous old men of letters, and 

none has preserved his freshness and gusto more signally 

than Mr. Saintsbury. His pen still has all its old liveliness, his memory is 

as prodigious as ever, and, most remarkable of all, he is still as eager to 

_read new books as he is to recall the old. We hope that he may live many 
“more years to adorn the most Augustan of English cities. 
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American writers. We open with a study of Mrs. Wharton, who 
belongs to an older generation of writers than most of the others, and who in 
some ways, as regards both treatment and material, is not a typical repre- 
sentative of modern American letters. Later articles will deal with such 
poets as Mr. Arlington Robinson, Mr. Frost and Mrs. Vachel Lindsay, 
and various novelists, including Mr. Hergesheimer, Miss Cather, Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis and Mr. Dreiser. In a general way we do not favour the 
laying of emphasis upon the country of origin of a book. Books.are good 
or bad, interesting or dull. The more good ones there are the better, and 
if good ones come from all the English-speaking countries the better still. 
Nor can it be said that any of the authors with whom we propose to deal 
has been ignored in this country : some, indeed, have been very widely 
read. At the same time it is impossible to avoid a natural curiosity about 
the progress of American literature, as American literature ; and it is 
also to be noted that certain good authors get across the Atlantic much 
more easily than certain others. There is usually a “ time-lag ”’ ; works 
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\ X JITH this number we begin a series of articles on contemporary 
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of specially local reference tend to deter foreign readers at first sight ; 
novelists transfer much more easily than poets, who are usually slow to 
emerge even in their own countries owing to the small number of people 
who are interested in drawing attention to them. Just as there are eminent 
English writers who are barely names in America, so there are eminent 
American writers with whom the cultivated public in England is 
unfamiliar. It would, happily, be false to suggest that (for instance) 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost are inadequately appreciated by their English 
peers, but it is only too certain that they are very much less read in 
England than several English poets who are not superior to them. 
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E believe that English literature in America has been gradually 

recovering its health after the slump of the last few decades : that 
interesting American novels are as numerous as interesting English novels, 
that the contemporary poets of America will repay the study of all who care 
about poetry, and that the ‘“‘ younger ”’ drama in America is, if anything, 
in a healthier state than ours. Not that we are particularly interested in 
comparisons or the grading of authors : we merely wish to lay stress on 
the fact that nobody who ignores American books can hope to be familiar 
with all the best that is being done in English to-day. It is doubly desirable 
that close touch should be kept here with American literature. English 
critics have done their best ; but the educated public as a whole has been 
rather incurious ; and this sometimes leads people in America to protest 
that England is blind, and even wilfully blind, to the achievements of 
American writers. 
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HERE will be found elsewhere our first monthly Chronicle on the 

Movies—a term which seems to us admirable and useful, though 
we shrink from its American companion, “‘ The Speakies.”’ The innova- 
tion, we take it, needs no defence. There are still people who are sorry 
that the cinema was ever invented ; there are others who believe that, 
although it has fine possibilities, circumstances will always tend to divert 
it from them. It is quite true that most films are rubbish, that most 
producers of films, with their reliance on “ captions,” do not attempt to 
cope with the art on its own terms, and that the films may have regrettable 
effects upon various sections of mankind. Some see in them an instrument 
which is undermining the respect which the coloured races are deemed to 
feel for the white man ; others argue that the modern child’s imagination 
is being stunted by the picture palace, and all his notions of life falsified. 
Whatever critics and alarmists may say, little good (as ever) is done by 
grumbling at the inevitable. The movies have come to stay ; fine things 
have already been achieved by them, and finer are conceivable ; and the 


best thing we can do is to work for the best use of the invention. We 
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should encourage those producers who try to do fine work ; we should 
co-operate in the investigation of the film’s possibilities ; and we should do 
our best to organise the industry in such a way that the most intelligent 
films get the best possible chance, and that that section of the public which 
likes the highest class of film should be more effectively mobilised and 
catered for. In this regard the Film Society, which has just been started, 
should be useful. This Society, which is to give regular performances, 
will at first couple, as it were, the functions of the Phoenix and the Stage 
Society. It will produce new and striking films, whether English or 
foreign ; and it will regularly revive interesting films of the past. At present 
the cinemas are almost entirely given over to current productions, which 
is as though nothing but the books of 1925 were to be found in the book- 
shops. They are also almost entirely given over to the most preposterous 
kind of “ drama.” We are not among those purists who would (if they could) 
refuse the cinema the right of vieing with the theatre; though we do 
maintain that the movie-drama should always be written in the difficult 
conditions of its own art, and not show as a series of mouthings which are 
only made explicable by a series of written phrases like ‘‘ He wonders if 
the telegram got there’ and “‘ She is thinking of her dear old mother.” 
But nothing like enough attention is devoted to the things which the cinema 
and the cinema alone can do. We confess that we wish the Press at large 
would begin taking the criticisms of the movies as seriously as it does that 
of the drama. Most of the newspaper comment on the cinema at present 
is either mere news-announcement or contemptibly undiscriminating 
judgment of all and sundry films—with an occasional break out into a 
demand for protection of British films or, on the contrary, into denuncia- 
tion of the paltry efforts of British film makers. Of course, the criticism 
of the movies offers certain difficulties not present in relation to the other 
arts. There are no criteria, or practically none, established by its master- 


‘pieces of the past, and if there were the critic would have great difficulty in 
familiarising himself with them ; there is no British Museum or National 
Gallery for classic films. Hence there cannot as yet be the common basis 
of judgment between the reviewer and his reader which may be postulated 
‘in the other arts. Furthermore, quotation, whereby the reviewer can say 
“ Here is an example of what I mean—we can both agree that this is good 
(or bad, as the case may be)” is debarred more completely even than in 
discussion of music or acted drama. The only existing criterion is the 
‘unwavering application of that taste whereon at bottom all critical tudg- 
ment must be founded. 
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HE National Book Council, which has just been founded, has as its 
| object the promotion of the sale of books. The executive committee, 
of which Mr. Pett Ridge is chairman, includes representatives of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, the Publishers’ Association, the Pub- 
lishers’ Circles, the Society of Bookmen, and the Associated Booksellers 
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of Great Britain and Ireland. The offices are at 30, Little Russell Street. 
In America recent campaigns for increasing the total sales of books as 
books have been very successful : and an efficiently organised propaganda 
here ought to have equally good results. It is impossible in such a campaign 
for such a body as the Council to urge people to read any particular book or 
kind of book. But whatever sort of book happens to appeal to ourselves 
cannot but benefit by an increase in the total volume of expenditure upon 
books and a change in the public view as to what is or is not “ too much 
to pay for a book.”’ It is not only the illiterate whose opinion on this matter 
needs modification. There are a great many comfortable educated people 
who, whilst they consume their second double whisky after the round of 
golf, say that a book or review costing a few shillings is something they 
simply cannot afford. In many quarters expenditure on books is looked 
upon as something almost illegitimate. We hope that the Council will 
change all this. 


5 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


LL who are interested in the preservation of our beautiful small towns 

should welcome the formation of the Campden Society, for the care of 

Chipping Campden, one of the chief glories of the matchless Cotswolds. 

The Society has been formed “‘ for the purpose of protecting the natural 

and architectural beauties and the ancient traditions of Campden. To this it adds a 

protective care for the surviving old crafts of the neighbourhood, and the purpose of 

assisting the local arts and crafts of to-day in her best interests.” It will endeavour 

to preserve the amenities of the neighbourhood, including flora and fauna, inculcate 

sound principles in the erection of new buildings, and secure that old buildings are 

repaired in the right way with the right materials. The minimum annual subscription 

is 5s. Mr. E. Richards-Orpen is chairman and Mr. F. P. Hart hon. secretary. The 

Society’s “‘ prospectus ” is a beautiful pamphlet printed at the Shakespeare Head 

Press, and adorned with a drawing by Mr. F. L. Griggs, A.R.A., who has already 
done much for the town. Membership is open to all. 
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SERIES of a novel kind has just been inaugurated by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 

a set of limited editions of XVIIIth Century French Romances. The series, 
which is edited by Mr. Vyvyan Holland, will not exceed twelve volumes, will be 
limited to 1,000 sets, and will not be reprinted. The price of each volume, sold 
separately, will be one guinea. The first two volumes are Crébillon’s The Opportu- 
nities of a Night (La Nuit et le Moment), translated by Eric Sutton, with an introduction 
by Aldous Huxley ; and Bibiena’s The Fairy Doll (La Poupée), translated by H.B. V., 
with an introduction by Shane Leslie. The books are very agreeably produced and 
printed. One may be especially grateful to the publishers for recovering La Poupée, 
the daintiest of satirical fairy tales. Crébillon fils is Crébillon fils : the conduct of his 
dialogue is as graceful as the misconduct of his characters is flagrant. He is of the 
age of Fragonard and Marivaux and shares the talents of each. Le Sopha is here 
the best known of his works ; it is also the grossest. Tanzai et Neadarné deserves 
more attention than it gets, and Mr. Holland might consider it. The next two 
volumes announced are Angola, by de la Morliére, and The Tales of de Boufflers. 
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VOLUME containing ‘‘ The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley ” has 

been published by The Bodley Head. Every available drawing seems to have been 
included and page after page is full of such things as designs for home entertainments, 
letter and menu scribblings ; mere note-book knick-knacks, whose preservation would 
not seem to be entirely called for. There is an introductory essay by Mr. Lewis Hind, 
who appears to be confident of a large number of equally enthusiastic readers. ‘The 
book is far better produced than it deserves, and costs two guineas. 
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OR the same sum membership of The Incorporated Stage Society can be 
obtained. Their programme opens in November with Ibsen’s Brand, which will be 
followed by Exiles, a play by Mr. James Joyce, of which Mr. Sturge Moore says that 
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“it claims affinity with Lear, Oedipus Tyrannus and Berenice ”—a statement which 
will surely make many desirous of being present at so stimulating a first performance. 
For the remainder of the season Tchekhov’s Ivanoff, and Le Cocu Magnifique, by 
Fernando Crommelynck, will be produced. With four such plays as these the Society 
proves that it is no needless inclusion in the throng of Sunday play-societies, and 
information can be obtained from The Secretary, at 36, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. 
@ 77] a 


IS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE announces, to be ready in Decem- 

ber, Volume II of the Survey of London. This will include the whole of the 
county west of the city boundaries, and such boroughs to the north and south as form 
a convenient limit. The buildings described will include the Royal Palaces, Houses of 
Parliament, Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, the Charterhouse, and many important 
private houses. The volume will be profusely illustrated. 
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IHE Greek Play Society announce, for their first season, performances of the 

Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, and the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. The first of these, in Professor J. T. Sheppard’s translation, 
will be given early in November at the Scala Theatre. The aim of the Society, which 
only recently has been founded, is to produce translations of Greek plays in a manner 
as close as is practicable to the original methods, and the committee inc'udes Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, Professor J. T. Sheppard, Mr. Edward Marsh, and Mr. Robert 
Atkins. Particulars as to membership can be obtained from 36, Southampton Street. 
There is, however, no official connection with any of the other societies at this address. 
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HE last production of the Renaissance Theatre can hardly be called a success. 

Webster’s White Devil is a play that needs intricate production and most careful 
casting, and it had neither of these. The energy that should have gone into the dark 
and fiery verse was expended on flourishes, cloaks set flying and awkward sprawling 
on the floor. In none of the characters was there that courageous dignity Webster 
set so high, and which the speaking of his astonishing poetry demands. Vittoria, no 
less than Malfi, knew how to die like a prince, and there must be that in her which 
shows this and makes of her outbursts something more than the fireworks of a perky 
light-o’-love. The cuts were in the same vein as the producing ; the sham Ophelia 
scene was left in, but the conjuror’s visions went, so that the curtain rose, after the 
interval, on Vittoria being tried, for one knew not what, in a court, the grouping of 
which was the one startling thing about it. The Renaissance Theatre is, in theory, 
a brave and gallant thing, but to present such a mild and mangled Webster as we had 
at the Scala is only to foster the belief that Webster is a “‘ decadent’ dramatist. Those 
who do not know the play are deceived, as was the critic of at least one paper, while 
those who do are betrayed. 
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XXX VI—A. B. WALKLEY 
by Powys Evans 


POET Rex 


Grandeur of Ghosts 


‘ , YHEN I have heard small talk about great men 
I climb to bed ; light my two candles ; then 
Consider what was said ; and put aside 
What Such-a-one remarked and Someone-else replied. 


They have spoken lightly of my deathless friends, 

(Lamps for my gloom, hands guiding where I stumble,) 
Quoting, for shallow conversational ends, 

What Shelley shrilled, what Blake once wildly muttered. . . . 


How can they use such names and be not humble ? 
I have sat silent ; angry at what they uttered. 

The dead bequeathed them life ; the dead have said 
What these can only memorise and mumble. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


TWO POEMS 
Maleficium 


ITCHES are walking in the cold Thessalian valley 
Where bush and sward and empty shieling drown 


In the white deluge of the moon, drawn down, drawn down, 
Until the grasses froth ; 
One poring slow, and one with sudden lickerish sally 
Pouncing on leaves that ape some monstrous moth, 
A leprous-white, a mummy-brown, 
A felon-purple—vegetations fit to tally 
With some unholiest iridescence on the imagined broth. 
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Foul succulences, foison of malignant feature 
Their baskets gather, poxy warts that shade 
A misbegotten haulm ; one here with a bronze blade 
Reaping, another ploughs 
For carnal roots that cry like any red-blood creature. 
Each balmy slumbering bud she disallows 
And tramples—how should witches trade 
In aught that owns a blessed name or wholesome nature, 
Herbs the lithe goat or sweetly-breathing kine are wont to browse ? 


Gongs in the village boom release : the moon, pursuing 
Her staggered purpose, rolls behind the hill. 
Home to the cave! A fire to kindle! A bellied pot to fill— 
Before the shepherd range 
The reeky pasture. . . . In the dull red glow they set a-brewing 
A stuff to turn the courage sick, estrange 
Desirous youth, pervert the will, 
By stealth achieve the melancholy mind’s undoing, 
And touch into the air a craft of pestilential change. 


Mortalia 


OOR little feeble city, how thy walls of clay 
Porte at a passing rumour ! Boys, a fife, a drum, 
A march—and lo, from deeper-down than wit can plumb. 
Tears. What concerted call do these weak tears obey ? 
“‘T saw not them, I saw young Zephyr spin the spray 
In diamonds, flick his rainbow wings, young Zephyr, come 
To blow the news of April all thro’ Christendom, 
Poise on a cape in Spain a moment . . . and away!” 


Well, the sad master of many nations, when they ranged 
For him the levied youth of Asia, to overlook 
Its motley myriads, horse and foot, as quickly exchanged 
His conquering mood for tears, as a cloud-shadow appals 
A shining prairie. Susa shook not, his soul shook 
—Poor little frontier-city with the feeble walls ! 


JOHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE 
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ARKNESS of night, 
] Jee as when death extinguishes the light 


And leaves the spirit groping without sight ! 
But so we see 
The red sun rise again and the mists flee, 
And the eternity that is to be. 


Deadness of stone, 

Numbness too great even to feel alone, 

Hardness too strong for courage to be shown ! 
But, sharply wrought, 

Keen as the finest edges of a thought, 

God’s darts can sting us with the life He brought. 


Silence profound, 

Stillness so deep that consciousness is drowned 
In the full pause that dwells within all sound ! 
Even so is heard 

In heaven the song of the Incarnate Word. 
And here on earth the singing of a bird. 


A. M. WHEELER 


Ravenna 


IDNIGHT in Ravenna: 
The cafés are shut. 
And all the nowadays people 


Are put away in their boxes, 
Sleeping . . 
But suppose one was there. 


The Empress Theodora 
Looked at me coldly. 
Out of her long, pale face. 
She said : ““ Young woman,” 
(Duchess to kitchen-maid) 
‘ Young woman, you came to Our church this morning, 
And stared at Us, 
Most impertinently. 
Your dress is indecent, you are uncivilised, We have never heard 
Of the country you come from : 
We doubt if it exists. 
Further : 
We have honoured Ravenna with Our presence 
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For fourteen centuries. 

And shall continue to do so 

When you are dead and utterly forgotten : 
The Lord being not unmindful of his lambs.” 
And she swept away, 

With a rustling of stiff silk 

And a glittering of hard gold. 


But the little pretty one, 

With the white veil, 

The little lady who is always just not laughing, 
Came up and whispered to me: 

“* Don’t mind her ! 

She’s jealous, she always is, 

Of any one under thirty, 

Silly old cat ! 

She’s lost any looks she did have, 

And as to her skin— ! 

How many lovers have you got ? 

Can you do this ? 

You know who I am, don’t you? 

I’m Mrs. Belisarius. 

Oh, we were great friends once upon a time, 
Theodora and me. 

But I can’t somehow forget 

How she killed me afterwards : 

Ooh, it did hurt ! ” 

And she wriggled her pretty shoulders 

As she went off, 

And one of the courtiers threw her a ripe fig, 
Which she caught very cleverly. 

In one hand. 


But Galla Placidia, 

Poor dear ghost, 

Said to me: “ Oh I’m so glad you liked my little chapel ! 
I took such pains over it. 

And the Good Shepherd : 

Isn’t He sweet ? 

You know, I’d be so happy 

If only my dear husband could see it. 

I built it thinking of him. 


“The pine woods are lovely now, 

All full of flowers and berries and moths and star light. 
The lovers go whispering there, 

Two and two, 
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In the soft scent of the pines. 

But I can’t go there, 

Not all alone. 

You see he must have got tired waiting for me, 
So he went away, 

My Wulf. 

I tried to find him once, I tried to follow him, 
I went north as far as the Alps ; 

But it got so cold. 

And I don’t know where he is, 

I can’t find him, 

He’s gone. 

We had such a difficult life, 

Here and there, 

In the middle of all the politics. 

I thought we might settle down once we were dead, 
And be happy together. » 

I did so want to be happy. 


“‘ Sometimes inside my chapel. 

I sit and think to myself 

That he’s just coming. 

But he never is. 

And oh, it’s harder not to be happy dead than alive.” 


NAOMI MITCHISON 


Cardinal’s ‘Retrospect 


[In his old age Cardinal Logue found that his habit of reading his breviary in his — 


garden was much interfered with by the birds—“ his friends ”—which flocked 
round him for food and petting. His attention was so much distracted by these 
friends, that he had to give up saying his offices in the garden.] 


Joys, that in manhood’s noon he deemed a snare, 
Pluck at his mellowed heart and, unaware, 
Kindle his smothered fires with old, faint breath 

Of morning love of all God’s lighter ways 
Before to cloistral vows he was withdrawn 
Wondering, at times, if one rapt thrush at dawn 
Were not worth all his rubric-ruled days. 

Now that he sees the spectral Groom appear 
To lead him onward from Life’s anteroom, 

He shrinks, and bids Him halt and re-illume, 
With His pale taper, those renounced, dear 
Gifts his inviolate calling from him stole— 

The decorous adornments of his soul. 


[: the long twilight of approaching death 


J. R. YOUNG 
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Children’s Laughter 


rO plunging sea-birds swept the bay 
At evening when I crossed the shore ; 
The silver sickle of the tide 


Soundless gathered his crescents wide ; 
About the rocks an austere stillness lay. 


But in my ears a lightsome sound 

Disturbed the peace, for on the sands, 

Where children in their games had chased 

Each other, little feet had traced 

Their random scampering pattern on the ground. 


DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 


Falstaff’s Sister 


[Jack Falstaff with my familiars ; John with my brothers and sisters ; Sir John 
with all Europe.—II. Henry IV. ii. 2.] 


T is the smoke that makes mine eye-lids red ; 
[ce winter nights these rafters reek of it. 

It is the smoke. I should have little wit 
To weep because my brother John be dead. 


I might have wept to hear it seven years since ; 
He had not forgotten us in Norfolk then, 
When he lacked groats, as do most gentlemen 

That dog the light heels of an unthrift prince. 


Ay, then he thought at times of Kate and me, 
And, thinking on my dower and hers the while, 
Would strive with ink-horn tricks to make us smile ; 
She was Sweet Kate, and I Sweet Cecily ! 


Along the path unto the pent-house gate 
She has gone, our sister, where I soon must go ; 
The fat and lean wend there alike, I trow, 

The portly Cecily and the slender Kate ! 


Good lack, how John would laugh to see my girth, 
John, who was lank as any willow-rod ; 
I’ll swear he never had to pant and plod 

Under a mighty load of mortal earth ! 
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“* Sister,” a’ wrote, “‘ Look you to my largesse 
When my most royal imp ascends his throne ; 
Then my house shall be yours ; to live alone 

Liketh Sir John but little, and Jack still less.” 


Writ from the Boar’s Head Tavern, hard by Chepe, 
Sealed on a drop of wax—a grimy drop— 
Not with a ring but with a thimble-top 

Was that last letter. Lord, why should I weep? 


Those were lean days for him, lean riotous days ; 
But if the fat days came, we never heard. 
He left his quill and wrote not half-a-word 
After young Harry walked old Harry’s ways. 


And now this fellow comes, and says he died 
Distraught and broken, on an ale-house bed. 
Maybe—maybe my brother John is dead, 

But surely in all else the fellow lied. 


A likely tale, God wot, a likely tale, 
Told by a knave who stole a pewter dish, 
A half-ham and a bunch of salted fish, 
And said his name was—how my poor wits fail ! 


It matters little. Yesterday he came, 
Mouthing a chronicle of ‘ Old Sir John ”’ ; 
To-day he—and my pewter dish—are gone ; 

Now I bethink me, Bardolph was the name. 


And Bardolph came for groats, the tattered knave ; 
Sir John, quoth he, had spoken of his kin, 
His lordly kin in Norfolk. 'Tut-a-pin ! 

Yet since he came, sure John is laid in grave. 


Between the tares of untruth hides some corn 
Of truth. ’I'were well to have the death-bell rung, 
And tapers lighted, and a requiem sung ; 

So may John Falstaff’s soul not lie forlorn. 


Perchance we erred, and thought amiss of him ; 
Perchance not all the fellow’s tales were lies ; 
Then Farewell, Jack. I follow. Beshrew mine eyes ! 
It is no smoke that makes them wax so dim. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


POETRY 16 


Seven Sonnets in Sequence 


I 
(ster let us now abandon our old woe, 


Shed no more tears for tears themselves are vain, 
They lay no dust, they cannot slake the pain 
Or thirst of life, nor may they quench the slow 
Deep hidden smouldering regrets, which break 
As leaping flames upon us unaware, 
From the old ashes of some past despair, 
Devouring all we were at pains to make. 


Come let us dream, that in some secret place 
“Rises a deathless spring of fallen tears, 
Where the bright everlasting roses red 
Live by the sorrows of our human race ; 
While in this miracle all grief and fears 
_ Transmuted form a thing of joy instead. 


II 


Who is the man can bear the beams of Love 
Which changes, as a star may change and grow 
To unaccustomed brilliance that may glow 

Among the lesser radiances above ; 

As a new constellation in the sky 
May pierce the dark immeasurable night, 
Awaken sleepers with its lovely light, 

And counterfeit the dawn ere it must die: 


Ere it departs before the rising sun 
Breaks the grey clouds of memory, which move 
As scattered fragments of the wind blown skies, 
To rest unheeded when their flight is done— 
Where is the man can bear the beams of Love 
Which shines with sudden radiance in his eyes ? 


III 
How should we measure love—in hours and days, 
In circumstance, in time, in age or youth ? 
For love will ever break on us as truth, 
And self revealed will mocking go his ways: 
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Or he will creep unnoticed as the dawn, 
A little thin autumnal dawn, may creep 
Between our shutters softly as we sleep, 

Till in possession he proclaims the morn. 


We cannot measure love : no hours or days, 
No circumstance or time, no age, no youth, 
To his assault has offered gage or proof. 
No gratitude his tripping feet delays, 
No guile, no bribe, no tears, no sense of ruth 
May tarry his light steps beneath our roof. 


IV 


What matter how we think, or how we feel, 
When petty things of daily work and life, 
Cares and confusion, tyranny and strife, 

Beset our way and all our senses seal ! 

These small malevolences rise as dust 
Before a flail, dulling nobility, 

While we with ill-assumed docility 
Make compromise with fortune as we must. 


But sometimes on an isolated hour, 
Beside still waters and in sunshine bright, 
We meet, and talk, and wonder, with a friend. 
Then of that meeting, as a star has power 
To guide a ship throughout the darkest night, 
Our thoughts perchance may find their aim and end. 


V 


Nature has no fidelity : she spreads 

Her wonders wantonly before our eyes 

In profligate profusion and surprise, 
Unconscious of the contrasts which she weds ; 
As a too careful housewife takes no thought 

For the aesthetic side of her affairs, 

She contemplates her economic cares 
Providing for the future as she ought. 


The captive clouds which drift within the lake, 
The crimson evening light among the hills, 
Are seen and loved but by our little eyes, 
While these themselves are caught in Nature’s wake: 
Richly unfaithful soon their sight she fills 
With the new glories of her next sunrise. 
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To love is an attainment of itself ; 
It matters not if it exchange shall find 
Within the mazes of another’s mind, 
As marketable wares are changed for pelf. 
Love has no part in payment or in gain, 
All its desires are spun of faery gold 
Which vanishes in avaricious hold, 
As a bright rainbow passes through the rain. 


Love is its own attainment : it must go 
Alone with but a shadow by its side 
And brightest light must darkest shadow keep. 
The fiercest day the coolest night may know, 
And deepest waters flood the highest tide : 
. The fairest dream will bring the longest sleep. 


Vil 


I have gone dreaming : while the rest of life 

As a forgotten land remote and grey 

Fades where the mountains hide it from the day ; 
Their giant shadows like a creeping knife 
Sunder it from the shining spurs beside, 

As a dead bird is shorn of gleaming wings. 

But on the mountain, still, is one who sings, 
Who greatly dares the darkly spreading tide ; 


Who sings, oblivious of the closing night, 
Of solitude, of capture, or of cold, 
In the slanting rays of sunlight streaming 
Beyond the furthest peak of glowing light. 
I hear the echo of a day grown old 
On the dark hill side . . . I have gone dreaming. 


EVEREST LEWIN 
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THE DEVIL AND DAN TRE 
By OLIVER GOSSMAN 


HE bay, said the diver, having been an anchorage for six hundred 
years, the floor of it was one solid mass of lost mooring chains. 
Dan, his nose in a pint-pot, was secretly moved by the thought 
of so much unmarketable old iron. He was touched in the very 
springs of his nature when a more subtle voice at his elbow spoke : 

“‘ On the pier, near the railhead of the goods siding, there’s a length of 
heavy cable been lying these three weeks, wanting an owner.” 

There came to Dan the idea that if this were the voice of the Devil 
himself the Devil should at least have no share in the spoil. 

He was a small, red-haired individual whose guiding terrors had nothing 
in common with the God-fearing standards of these our times. His char- 
acter was redeemed by sharp wits and the cheerfulness of a hardy, graceless 
disposition, but his merry eyes had a fatal cast and this obliquity of vision 
governed not only his conscience but even his intelligence. He had a 
reputation for stealing only useless odds and ends that attracted the magpie 
in him, or large and ridiculous objects which excited his ambition and soon 
became a burden to him. Besides, Dan Tyre was drunk and entirely at his 
own disposal. 


The moon was against him. The ebb was just on the turn and the only boat 
attached to the jetty was aground on the weedy beach. He stepped into 
this boat, freed the painter, and curling up in the stern-sheets waited patiently 
till the tide crept in and noiselessly floated his keel clear of the shingle. 

The moon itself was then rising behind the town, shedding its wakeful 
light on the bay, the firth and the hills of the far shore. Across the water 
were moving the lights of a cargo boat which showed a tongue of flame 
from her funnel. Immediately to the left the railway station and the long 
frontage of the passenger pier lay in darkness. Dan rowed himself, without 
any splash and with only the least creaking from the loose thole-pins, into 
the cover of this darkness, which was his element. As the phosphorescent 
sparkle broke about the blades of his oars he regarded the deeps around 
him with interest. It was a wood-built pier, with a paving of whinstone 
and a cope of massive hardwood, supported on greenhart piles which 
were dry and splintered above the high-water mark, but below that green 
and slimy. At regular intervals a pile was extended above the parapet 
and reinforced to form a bollard nearly as tall as a man. Behind the first 
line of piles was a background of standards, transverse beams and diagonal 
struts, and from the depths thus formed the plash of the least wave was 
given back in a low note of warning. 

Dan made fast his painter to the bottom rung of an iron ladder. At the 
top of the ladder was a bollard, which promised him a measure of shelter. 
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The moon was against him but his stars were in conjunction. No one was 
afoot, what he saw was dead matter : to the right the silent railway sheds, 
to the left a long line of empty trucks earning their demurrage. On the pier, 
a few yards from his nose and already in the fell glare of the moon, was a 
coiled length of heavy chain. 

He heaved himself up and crawled forward on his stomach. He had 
stolen a chain before, a light chain that lay on a low jetty. That enter- 
prise had cost him ten days in gaol, for the chain had been so piled that 
its musical links ran off like a carillon and woke the watchman. Observing 
that the cable beside him was stacked with one end on top, he was at great 
pains to free the first length ; and he rejoiced to find that it then appeared 
as if his prize would allow itself to be drawn away with the extreme of 
convenience. The difference between a light chain on a low jetty and a 
heavy cable on a pier some fifteen feet above the water that floated his 
frail craft remained hidden from Dan who, in his practical habit of 
mind, could learn only from experience and then only one thing at a time. 

He attached 4 line to the end link, crawled back through the moonlight, 
and descended into his boat. 

Here in the dark again he was at home. The presence of the object to 
be stolen, and the unique opportunity to steal it, absorbed his faculties to 
the exclusion of every consideration save that of secrecy and dispatch. 
He brought his dinghy broadside on and by giving the painter a turn round 
the thole-pins secured this position. Then he stood up, pulled in the slack 
of his line and tried the exact weight of his task. 

There was something in that very weight which appealed to him. 

He had freed about a fathom before a stoppage took place. Going up, 
he found that he was not unwinding the chain, which was coiled like a 
spring, so that he was drawing with the wind of it and would presently 
have to move the whole mass. He reversed his line and, retreating to the 
shadow of the bollard, pulled again. The stoppage persisted. The line, 
passed backwards round the coil, instantly fouled, just as if the sleeping 
chain had trapped it under the bend of an iron elbow. 

“ The Devil ! ” said Dan. 

He was obliged to lift the chain and carry it free. Fearful of remaining 
an instant too long in the moonlight he carried it only sufficiently far round 
to clear his line, crept backwards to the edge and sank out of sight again. 
A second fathom came away with the miraculous ease of a thing in a dream 
before the first careless link toppled from an overlap and rang like a bell. 

He sped up the ladder with the agility of a spider. He was indeed 
acutely sensitive to the whole vast web of the moonlit universe. 


Nothing had stirred in the world but that single malign link ; nothing 
was moving but the moon. Nearly two fathoms lay clear, a little more 
and he could have reached the chain with his hand. But he was shocked to 
find himself confronted anew with his problem of the wound spring. 
Just as soon as the reversed coil had come away to its full length the pull 
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on the next coil was at once with the wind again. This was a trial to Dan 
Tyre, whose dim sense of man’s overlordship taught him that it lay with 
him to order at least the direction of inert things. 

“The Devil’s in it !”’ said Dan. 

But with delight he perceived, from the total extent of the cable, that 
one more reversal must suffice. And in the glare of this discovery he 
remained blind to his fundamental error. Why did he use a line at all? 
Why did he not free the chain, lead it with his own two hands to the edge, 
pay it carefully down into his boat, and finally descend with the important 
end of it safely in custody ? The answer is, he would then have had to 
work all the time under the direct eye of the moon, and abandon his 
native darkness. In his simple fidelity to a predetermined method he 
was now forced to discard the very secrecy which had committed him to 
it. The two fathoms he had won had to be carried back on their tracks 
and right round the parent coil in order to release a third length. This 
operation completed, the saving inspiration might have come to him. 
Instead, there came the sound of heavy footsteps and a fit of coughing 
from the nearest shed. 

He dropped back into his pit and took up his task afresh. 

The chain came away in all sweetness. With his perfect instinct he 
measured it link by link as the long end left the serpentine coil again and 
crept towards the parapet. His fortune had begun to elate him when he 
was staggered by another stoppage. The heel of the bollard above him 
was an inch or two sprung from its seat, forming a crevice between the 
wood and the granite floor of the pier. In this crevice the first link jammed. 
Unaware, down below, of the actual cause of the check, he whipped his 
line adroitly and was blessed in the act, for the chain came free. But this 
light act of violence cost him a fine agony. The first two links took their 
liberty with a leap, came suddenly into sight on his black sky-line, toppled 
over and struck their cheerful, accidental bell. 

The sound took him by the throat. The distant steamer he had ob- 
served, long passed from view, at this moment sent him a late greeting in 
the succession of tired waves which passed under his keel and made a 
little rush and rustle among the dead piles of the pier before they died. 
This gentle shaking shook him profoundly. One of his oars rolled from 
the thwart and smote him smartly on the back of the leg. He lost patience 
and began to pull more nervously. Link after link knocked noisily on the 
parapet and increased his agitation. And the moon was climbing, the 
shadow behind him was diminishing, the light on the bay, in the sky, in 
the whole world was strengthening. The stars were paling, but the stars 
had never held any menace for him. He had not remarked before that 
while all the yachts within the bay were housed and dark, the schooner 
Selene carried a headlight and sidelights, and a foresail probably left thus 
to dry but certainly left by somebody still on board, for the dinghy could 
be seen astern. Stung in his thievish conscience, he asked himself how he 
had overlooked this danger of a hidden life in his immediate vicinity. 
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Had the ancient craft only now swung on her cable to the first real run 
of the making tide ? 

His world suddenly became populous. There appeared round the bend 
of the pier-head a yacht driven by her motor-power, and symbolised for 
Dan by the dancing light that hung in her rigging and was reflected pen- 
sively on the still sea. He reached up and grasped the cold metal of the 
first link: stood so for five long minutes, cursing all yachts that ever served 
the idleness of gentry, all schooners, all steamers, all craft that ever made 
barren the fruitful solitude of his particular seas. His neck ached with so 
much looking up, his eyes swam with so much gazing into the swimming 
radiance of the sky, and his heart was sore to find so casual a thing as a 
length of chain prove so deeply rooted in the nocturnal earth. 


The belated yacht passed wide of him, without recognition, and nosed 
out an inside mooring off the remote shore of the bay. But the three 
bright eyes of the Selene still gazed steadily in his direction, their reflection 
winking from the water with a fitful intelligence. 

And now the night went to pieces around him. Eleven o’clock sounded 
from the crown belfry of the steeple above the town. He had overstayed 
his time ; presently the late train would wind round the hill, run swiftly 
in on the straight and wake his whole neighbourhood to activity. Already 
he could hear the porters wheeling their barrows along the concrete 
platforms under the glass roofs. His privacy was threatened from a new 
quarter. A fuss and throbbing beyond the far end of the pier told Dan 
that the pilot’s launch was putting out. He could not see her and as her 
usual course lay due west he did not expect to see her. Nevertheless his 
field of vision seawards was immediately filled by the great bulk of the 
incoming steamer, with lights aloft and on deck and a long chain of bull’s- 
eyes repeated on the swoon of the moonlit sea. Under excuse of the 
late hour she had pushed beyond the threshold ; but to recognise this 
trespass helped Dan little, who was trespassing himself. She was moving 
and not on the tide alone : she was light and stood so high that her single 
propeller could be seen lazily beating the water into spray and foam. By 
the time the pilot was put on board, the launch would be committed to a 
course on her return that would bring her perilously near to the very 
modest orbit he asked of his gods for the successful prosecution of his 
design. 

All this was too much for Dan Tyre, the intrusion of the ship, the 
intolerably authoritative commotion made by the still invisible launch, 
the advent of the train, the fifteen minutes he had already wrestled with 
the inherent obduracy of things. 

The vital forces of his thrifty nature being concentrated on the dual 
problem of speed and secrecy, he became the extreme of caution ; without 
asking what would happen when the weight of the chain between him 
and the parapet became greater than the weight of the tail-end creeping 
with a ripple of its last links on the surface of the pier, he took in the chain 
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deliberately, hand over hand, reciting a ribald Paternoster as he told the 
big precious beads through his fingers. He even had the monstrous wit 
to pass the first end over his shoulder, that the chain could be paid in 
amidships and so keep his boat trimmed. 

Thus was laid on his very back the burden of his transgression. He 
experienced a peculiarly hot satisfaction in feeling the iron accumulate 
about his heels. ; 

The long bow-waves from the big steamer had all but spent themselves 
when they reached him. Lifting his keel gently and spreading in a mutter 
of broken water on the deeps around him, they rocked his boat and, as 
before, displaced an oar. This disorder of the seas unmanned him. He 
hung on the chain. At once the chain sprang to life. Between him and the 
parapet were fifteen feet of sleepy metal ; above were some seven feet of 
free chain to which, by this instinctive movement, he communicated his 
own panic. Before the alarm which rang in his ears he knew no means of 
flight. The sound was little more than that made by a big rat in a loft, 
but to Dan it was as much as the cough of death in his own throat. The 
chain was on the run. It was coming in on him faster than he could 
gather it, and as the knuckles of it ran down the middle of his back he 
felt as if the spine were being drawn out of him. 'The chain was on the 
run, he was taken with a wild gust of horror and could not distinguish 
between the trivial haste of the links overhead and the rumble of the 
approaching train. The roar of the train lent to the noise of the running 
chain the voice of thunder. Dan dropped to his knees on the gunwale 
and took into his boat a gulp of water. Between his legs was the heaped 
chain and his belly was sick with terror. He ducked and shut his eyes 
that he might not see the shackle end strike against the bollard and leap 
into the light of the sky or the sixteen feet of frantic metal rise above him 
in judgment. He clasped his hands behind his head as if he could thus 
avert from the base of his miserable skull the smashing blow that would 
smite him down to the floor of the sea. 

But the crevice between the bollard and the pier which had caught the 
nose of the chain seized its tail. 

Dan Tyre, not knowing whether he was alive or dead, wept for himself. 
““ Mother !”’ he said, and “‘ Mary !”’ and “ Mary Mother !” and “ Mary 
Mother of God!” A bend of the chain lay across the back of his neck, 
the iron hand held his head between his knees as before the executioner. 
The carriage doors slammed, the footsteps of the late passengers re- 
treated. Dan heard the milk-cans being thrown out on to the platform and 
wheeled away on the last truck to the accompaniment of porters’ oaths 
before he understood that his life had been spared to him. The drink and 
the terror died out in him together. 


When he mustered the spirit to creep free, he found the moonlit world 
riding securely at anchor on his interminable chain, which hung motionless 
between the boat and the bollard as if it were after all rooted in the earth. 
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|“ The place is bewitched,” he decided. “ Dan, ye’ll go easy with the 
(drink next time or ye’ll keep clear of chains that rise up and rattle their 
ijints like the pictur’ of Death when the Devil has blown his wicked 
\breath into the bones of them.” He was ready to believe it was only that 
the swing of the drink in his head had brought him a turn of delirium. Be 
ithat as it might, it was clear that the wrath had passed, the brief rage had 
sgone out of the metal, and there instantly returned to him those sharp 
‘wits that were his only resource in the face of men or events. 

He went up the ladder and set his hands and his. chin on the parapet. 

_ The train was being shunted out, the following locomotive, discharged 
‘from duty, emitted immense steam sighs of contentment. The moon rode 
higher in the skies, the quarter sounded from the steeple, silence lay on 
ithe roofs of the town, and only a circle of damp and rust stained the pier 
where the chain had lain these three weeks wanting an owner. The steamer 
was already making headway up the narrowing estuary, and the pilot’s 
launch was not bearing in on him but was steaming further out into the 
}fairway, which ‘indicated that there was a second pilot on board, that a 
second steamer had been sighted in the outer waters of the firth. A block 
whined, and Dan saw that the foresail of the schooner Selene was being 
taken in. Secure in the dark of his web and lit up within with returning 
conceit he watched that operation to the end. Forgetting his terror and 
iremembering his ‘pride, Dan rejoiced that the battle is not always to the 
astrong and reconsidered his rights from that standpoint. 

He put out his hand as though the chain were a sixpence and he had 
only to pick it up. The matter was not so easy. He put his right hand 
4against the bollard and pulled impatiently with his left. But the chain, 
iclinging to its last root, refused to yield. He seized it with both hands and 
itugged in anger, without caution but also without any effect. Where a 
knot had been in the wood there was a channel in the heel of the bollard 
4and as the chain on its run had gathered great momentum the shackle 
ion the end of it was effectively locked. A cough and the slow tread of 
heavy boots in the second railway shed warned him that all life in the 
ystation was not extinct. He had not undertaken to remove a whole pier, 
sand he threw himself on his prey anew with increasing fury. He wrenched 
orward and back, from side to side, up and down, giving himself up to 
ithe rage of the damned before the sheer perversity of simple things. 
ith the single last member of that long iron chain he wrestled in sweat 
wand in blasphemy as if he were at last at grips with one of Hell’s own 
ieternal torments. 

To the chance of a sideward-backward twist the chain consented. 
(Once again it came away in all obedience. Dan, perched precariously on 
ithe parapet of the pier, only saved himself by throwing his arms wildly 
round the bulky bollard. And the chain fell into the sea. 

| Clasping the bollard, which had tricked him once and now saved his life 
ta second time, he was too astonished to pay heed to the noise of 
the fall. 


fi! 


¢ 
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The chain struck against a pile and then against the gunwale of the 
dinghy and found room to go down between the boat and the pier. The 
tide had gained. The rung to which Dan had made fast was now under- 
water and his boat was already canted. The wild end of the chain fell 
with such force that it started a run on its captive members in the bilge of 
the boat. This run was brief and stopped. But the moonlight on the bay 
and the reflection of the Selene’s lamps suddenly broke into bright spirals 
of rippling light. The fresh waves of the now remote steamer were quietly 
making their way towards the land. They came in with a lazy stealth, 
displacing the perfect surface of the sea and momentarily putting to flight 
the sleeping legions of the moon. The first wave tilted the canted boat and 
released a second run of chain. The gunwale dipped and took in a big 
gulp of water. The wave bared its teeth, foamed a little and died among the 
timbers. The backwash checked the escape of the chain but the second 
wave restarted it and the boat opened its mouth to the flood again. With 
each succeeding wave another length of chain was given its freedom and 
presently Dan’s boat was drinking with the avidity of its master. It would 
have sunk, in fact, but that it maintained an approximate correspondence 
between the water it drank and the metal it vomited. ‘The oars rolled and 
one floated adrift. Dan was too scared to descend to the rescue ; he would 
as soon have gone down to quarrel with an octopus. In the short rocking 
of the tethered boat there was a sort of frenzy : the seething of the broken 
water and the repeated rushes of the infuriated chain gave to the scene below 
the aspect of a cauldron in which unholy things were brewing. When the 
last wave passed, the last length of chain leapt out and disappeared. 

“The Devil himself it was!” said Dan. 


The profanity went out of him. He set himself to the sole task that 
remained to him, without oath, complaint or prayer, in the dull spirit of 
heathen endeavour. The dinghy was half filled. Dan might not have 
cared—she was not his property, not even in the sense in which he still 
regarded the chain as his property ; but he was dependent on her to take 
him somewhere and he had now no wish to stay longer where he was. 
When he heard the gates of the second shed being rolled back he dropped — 
down his ladder. 

He had difficulty in clearing the painter where it was made fast under- 
neath the water, for the soaked rope was swollen. To lift the water-hea 
boat was a more formidable matter, it was like lifting the sea itself. With 
characteristic trust in his superior ingenuity he was about to pass the painter 
over an iron strut above him, with the object of hoisting the dinghy by the 
stem, when something hotly familiar in such employment of a line filled 
him with misgiving. The weedy crossbeam on which he maintained ‘a 
perilous foothold was fortunately awash. He seized the bows, and found 
the strength to raise the nose of his unhappy craft and to ground her keel. 
Swinging the boat in till she sat balanced amidships, he stepped on the near 
eunwale, tilted the other, and ran out the ballast of water. 
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He had launched, sculled out into the open and recovered the drifting 
oar before he heard the running footsteps overhead and detected the figure 
of the watchman. With some idea of concealing his identity, Dan turned 
his back on the moon and swung forward on his oars like a Venetian. 
Beyond a desire to hide his face he had no desire in the world. He was 
by this time conspicuous under the advancing radiance of the skies and in 
the ageless night beneath him his oars once again spilled the silver of the 
phosphorescent deeps. As he drew out, the bow of the second incoming 
steamer appeared ; her great length, her dazzling lights, the resolute 
throb and hum of successful existence to which her whole majestic frame 
trembled, depressed his spirits. And the useless thought came into his 
head : “ It’s a fine night anyway.” Suddenly he heard behind him his own 
humble name trumpeted across the night like a judgment out of Scripture. 

“Dan Tyre, ye thief and spawn of thieves ! ” 

He turned round, sat down on the thwart and leaned on his oars. He 
was sober and tired and was not inclined to dispute the truth of these words. 
“But what does the ould fool want bringin’ a megaphone with him ? ” 
he asked. The aged watchman was running about on the edge of the pier, 
waving his arms and stamping his feet to betray his embarrassment in 
the emergency. 

““ Dan ‘Tyre, come back here with my chain ! ”’ 

“Your chain!’ But derision turned sour in Dan’s mouth. He recalled 
the words of the diver: ‘“‘ The bay having been an anchorage these six 
hundred years, the floor of it is one solid field of chain.” 

“Wait you!” cried the watchman with his own voice and waving the 
trumpet at Dan. ‘‘ Wait you till I’ll get assistance.”’ 

“What for should I wait ?” said Dan. “ You all know where to find 
me in the morning.” 

He took to his oars again. He had never rowed so idly, just as if it were 
for mere pleasure in the exercise of rowing. He had a mind now to see 
if there might not perhaps be a drink to be had on board the schooner 
Selene. Above him the sky was a sea of light in which could scarcely be 
discerned the sunken chain of the stars. 
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GODS LIKE ME 


By LEWIS MACDONALD HASTINGS 
(After H. G. W—Ils) 


I 


NE moment he was walking with his characteristic, nervous, 

knock-kneed gait down the very centre of the Brixton Broad- 

way, looking anxiously at the drapers’ windows. Thelma had 

told him to be very careful about the exact shade to match ; it 
was a difficult affair ; she was exigent about these matters ; his eyeglasses 
were rather dim in the afternoon heat... . 

And then the incredible happened. Afterwards, in considering the 
marvel in detail, he remembered a kind of gap in consciousness, a hiatus 
in the mental processes. But at the exact moment all he felt distinctly was 
a sort of faint nausea—a sinking—a crepitation beginning at the nape of 
the neck and descending, descending. . . . 

Then light, dazzling light, flooding everything. 

Mr. Polpepper stared about him. For thirty-one years he had worked 
for Snoop & Sons in the City, and in all that time had never been farther 
than Clacton-on-Sea. During the whole course of his life he had never in 
one single instance side-slipped into a new dimension, or explored even 
one universe other than his own. : 

He stared. He stared, blinking and amazed, through his astigmatic 
eye-glasses. 

He was no longer looking at the Brixton Broadway he knew so well, nor 
even at any part of the S.E. district. 

There was a difference. . . . 


II 


The street was broader than any Mr. Polpepper had ever seen. It was 
paved entirely with a kind of rubberoid. The houses on either side were 
graceful, receding planes composed of a new variety of macadamized pulp. 
In the middle distance was the immense tower of a Waterworks, evidently 
constructed of a concrete material, but lighter and more durable than the 
inferior modern kind. 

The street was full of automobiles, airy fabrics of immense horse power, 
running on one wheel apiece with complete absence of noise. All this 
traffic was being controlled by a single Being, whom Mr. Polpepper 
rightly decided was the counterpart or Avatar of the policeman of his 
familiar earth. Policeman, yes! But how remote from the immeasurable 
crudity of obscure folly, aggression and crapulosity of the law and its 
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myrmidons in Britain! Mr. Polpepper, typical product though he was of 
our slinking misbegotten public-school system, realised there was a 
Mifference, . : . 

The policeman was entirely nude. 

He was larger than a London policeman, larger, whiter and more 
intelligent. An almost fierce sagacity glittered in his eyes as he waved 
Mr. Polpepper out of the way. 

Peremptorily. ... 

There was about this symbolic figure an air of authority, of serene 
self-confidence, of emancipation from the stark fustian of a capitalistic 
universe that was singularly attractive. One massive, muscular arm 
turned the multitudinous motor-stream on and off as Mr. Polpepper 
might turn a bath-tap, the other grasped a volume entitled ‘“ Principles 
of Economics.” 

The only sign of rank or order about his symmetrical frame was a blue 
star tattooed on his abdomen. 


Ill 


Mr. Polpepper suddenly found himself addressing incredible common- 
places to this Hyperion of the constabulary. It was ridiculous—the serene, 
the invincible ordinariness of the situation. Ten seconds ago he had been 
walking in Brixton Broadway, looking for a bandeau to match his wife’s 
jumper, and now here he was, putting conventional questions to a gigantic 
naked policeman in an entirely new cosmos. “‘ Excuse me,” his reddening 
ears overheard him say, ‘“‘ excuse me, er—constable, but will you kindly 
tell me where I am ? ”’ 

His new acquaintance led him abruptly to an island in the middle of the 
the street, and without pausing in his alert signals to the passing vehicles, 
began to speak rapidly, concisely, condescendingly. . . . 

“Your question eludes precise enucleation. What in fact is where? 
To your terrestrial intelligence a mere mechanistic hypothesis must 
suffice. No doubt your feeble mind has already apprehended a concept 
of change, of movement, of other-whither-ness, which is subliminally 
false, and yet approximately an image of relative truth. In your world the 
succession of events is a uni-linear series only, and this baulks your 
appreciation of the independent evolution of dissociated elements moving 
in multilinear planes.” 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Polpepper, brightly. 


IV 


The kindly guardian resumed his exposition. Ears well back, Mr. 
Polpepper hung on every word, while his eyes feasted on the pure lines of 
the Policeman’s torso. 

It appeared that time in the sense of duration was a figment, while pro- 
gress was only statically progressive. The chain of events was a false 
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image, all occurrences being in the transcendental sense simultaneous. 
The whole of history, as well as the future, was properly apprehended 
as one all-embracing Now. What would be, Is. The world we apparently 
inhabit co-existed with its ultimate development both in Time and Space. 
The tender beginnings and the logical end were both authentic at one and 
at once, and connection between the two might be accomplished by the 
individual through a sort of solidification practised by the understanding 
on a flux of the normal. 
“ Just so,” murmured Mr. Polpepper. 


V 


The Policeman droned on. It appeared that one could become involved 
in a projection of the Beyond, without motion or real change on one’s own 
part. One merely registered the correspondence of varying psychic 
states, but materially speaking, one was where one was. . . . 

“Then this is Brixton still ? ” said Mr. Polpepper astonished. 

““ Nooscopically, yes,”’ replied the nude limb of the Law. “ You may 
say it is the static equivalent of the concept known as Brixton. Brixton 
raised to the nth, clad in white rubberoid, mystic, wonderful—the super- 
Brixton—the Vision Splendid of your Utopian romanticists.” 

Mr. Polpepper had a violent sensation of exaltation, of almost religious 
ecstasy. He gazed through his filmy spectacles at the magnificent pile of 
the waterworks. ‘The great concrete blocks gleamed in the sun. An aero- 
plane, larger than the earthly kind and flatter, zoomed melodiously overhead. 

“* Brixton ! ”’ said Mr. Polpepper. 

His chest swelled. . . . 


VI 


The new world that had been revealed to Mr. Polpepper, this glimpse. 
of the Beyond, it was indeed an apocalypse. Gone were all the meaner of 
things of our lewd and lower earth ; gone was the House of Lords, the 
Derby, the noisy dog, private capital, the smelly and ignoble horse, the 
blatant cow, the too-amorous cat. In their stead milk-fed tigers and nude 
young gods of the Proletariat stalked beautifully abroad. Parliaments 
and Kings had passed away unwept. 

The Policeman told Mr. Polpepper that in this Beyond of theirs they 
had eliminated Disease, Competition, the Idle Rich and Ratepayers’ 
Associations. . . . All life’s devouring forces had been obliterated. 

Inexplicable, the thought of his wife came to Mr. Polpepper, and he 
wilted. Poor Thelma! Would he never see her again? He hoped—he 
thought perhaps he might not... . 


Vil 


But in the meantime there was knowledge to be acquired. Volubly his 
companion went on. What was it he was now discussing ? Education ! 
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ah, education. Mr. Polpepper had read something about that in the 
New Statesman. Education in the Beyond was, he now learned, entirely 
in the hands of the youngest. The unstained and half-baked young 
moulded the minds and hearts of their seniors. Since in this new dispen- 
sation all citizens were born with adult minds and bodies, it was fitting 
that the latest comers, unspotted by experience, should lead and educe 
and control the narrowing intelligence of those older than they. 

A sudden thought here struck Mr. Polpepper. “‘ How old might you 
be, Sir?” he asked of his Herculean friend. The Policeman smiled 
reminiscently. “‘I have just resigned my professorship of Esoteric 
Callisthenics,” he said. “ I am rising eight.” 

Mr. Polpepper choked. Eight years old! This superb specimen of 
unembellished manhood, radiating power, holding a nation’s traffic in the 
hollow of his hand, was scarcely eight years old. And Mr. W-nst-n 
Ch-rch-Il was 49 ! 

But then that deplorable politician had been to Harrow, really a beastly 
Public-school,- where the boys wore chignons and straw haloes. Rightly 
considered, Ch-rch-ll was only one of the more monstrous and catas- 
trophic results of the scholastic system conducted by the English governing 
classes. Privately Mr. Polpepper vowed that if he ever returned to earth 
he would devote himself to wrecking that system—that squalid medley of 
compulsory cricket and blood-lust. He would confound and incinerate 
the wretched thing, and substitute for it some derivation of the Beyondist 
ideal, by which the lead would be given to generous youth. They would 
teach the world a new theory of values, abolishing for ever the ludicrous 
distinctions of tradition. Everything should be equal, especially that 
which was formerly inferior. ‘There should be no more grades, no rules of 
conduct, and no effete moral code, with its decadent implications of 
“ better ”’ and “ worse.” 

In a vision Mr. Polpepper saw it all—the vast democratic void—the 
Ultimate Woolliness of Things— 

The Deeps beyond the Stars. . . 


Vill 


Evening spread its mantle over the city. Together, hand in hand, 
Mr. Polpepper and the Policeman sought a place of refreshment. The lift 
which carried them to the upper floor was swifter than its earthly rival. 
The Hall they entered was cooler, larger, warmer and more lofty. Foun- 
tains played and soft music. On couches of cut glass numerous attractive 
persons of both sexes, all alike devoid of the stuffy integuments of English 
twentieth-century prudery, laughed and chattered together. 

There was no cloakroom. .. . 

The Policeman ordered a refection, which was served with beakers of a 
delicious foaming liquid, resembling cider. Everything about him fas- 
cinated Mr. Polpepper. The unbreakable glasses, the curious, polished 
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floor, the complexions of the waiters, the swift, deft way in which food was 
projected on to the plates from somewhere in the ceiling, all bore witness 
to a culture ineffably in advance of anything that the effete civilisation of 
the past—-Rome, Greece, England, Chicago—could possibly show. 

“How long has it taken you Beyondists to evolve this perfection of 
being from a state akin to our own ? ” he asked of his guide. “‘ From the 
vulgar point of view of time,” replied the Policeman, ‘“‘ about three thousand 
years. We were then in very much the same barbaric state as you now are. 
But you have not yet seen the chief glory of our Beyondist age—the 
educational co-operative Cinema, twice-nightly, to which I will be happy 
to escort you presently.” 

But Mr. Polpepper, drinking it all in, was happy as he was. A tide of 
superior merriment had arisen around him, and the sound of harmonious 
voices singing filled his ears. This Beyondist cider was really extraordinarily 


good. Better in every way than the earth-bound stuff, much, much 
Detters aed! 

More b-bubbles. . . . 

What was it they were saying ? Something about the Morning and their 
reluctance to leave this pleasant place of peace and goodwill. ‘‘ We won’t 
go home,” they sang: ‘“‘ We won’t go home.” 

Till Morning ! 

Mr. Polpepper’s eyes were suffused with happy tears. Till Morning ! 
The Morning of the Race! The dawn of economic and p-political beati- 
tude ! 'The splendid red dawn ! 

He-he also would not g-go home till morning. . . . 


IX 


The crepitation reached the small of his back. The feeling of nausea 
was most unpleasant. Mr. Polpepper staggered, almost fell, and was sud- 
denly caught in a rough embrace and lifted on his feet again. 

He looked up. Amazement ! He was in the Brixton Broadway. He was 
being held up by a policeman. A policeman in blue—blue helmet—blue 
trousers. A common policeman. 

This apparition said : “‘ Better move on outafit. Strollin’ in the traffic 
like a lunattic. Pull yerself together.” 

““ Quite,” said Mr. Polpepper. He made for the pavement, horror 
rippling his hair. Was it only a dream? He dived into the first shop 
available. It was a draper’s. Even in his crushing bewilderment the 
recollection of an errand swam into his consciousness. Thelma. A 
Jampeau. A Bumper. A Bandeau. He made his request, and named a 
shade, a colour. The stuff was brought by the Young Lady Assistant, 
aloof, indifferent. He demurred vaguely. ‘‘ Saxe-blue was what you Ast 
for,” said the maiden, toying with her back hair. “‘ Quite,” said Mr. 
Polpepper bitterly. “‘ Pay at the desk,” she swiftly retorted. 
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The world spun round Mr. Polpepper. It was not a dream, it was not. 
He paid at the desk. Thelma would be exigent, certainly. He tottered 
towards the exit. He had had a vision of the Beyond. He had. It would 
not fail him in the chilly years to come. He would fight for it, strive for it. 
Three thousand years more and Brixton would yet be paved with 
rubberoid. 

*“ All wool,” said the Young Lady assistant to the shop in yeriemy 
tapping her forehead. ‘‘ All wool and a yard wide.” 

Mr. Polpepper passed into the street. The policeman was still there, 
directing the traffic. But different, somehow, from that gracious figure 
of his Vision—ah ! how different ! 

Blue trousers. . . 
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MR. KEMPE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


T was a mild, clammy evening ; and the swing-door of the tap-room 

stood wide open. The brass oil-lamp suspended from the rafter had 

not yet been lit; a small misty drizzle was drifting between the lime- 

washed walls and the over-arching trees on the further side of the 
lane ; and from my stool at the counter I could encounter, as often as I 
felt inclined, the wild white eye of the Blue Boar which fleered in at the 
window from the hanging sign. 

Autumnal scents, failing day, rain so gentle and persistent—such 
phenomena as these have a slightly soporific effect on the human mind. 
It is as though the busy foreground of consciousness first becomes blurred, 
then blotted out ; and then—the slow steady sweep of the panorama of 
dream that never ceases its strange motioning. The experience is brief, 
I agree. The footlights, headlights, skylights brighten again: the pan- 
orama retires | 

Excluding the landlady, who occasionally waddled in from her dusky 
retreat behind the bar, there were only three of us in the tap-room—three 
chance customers now met together for the first time : myself ; a smallish 
man with an unusually high crown to his head, and something engagingly 
monkey-like in his face ; and a barrel-shaped person who sat humped up 
on a stool between us in an old shooting-jacket and leather leggings, his 
small eyes set close together on either side a red nose. | 

I had been the last to put in an appearance, but had not, it seemed, 
damped anything in the nature of a conversation. Such weather does not 
conduce to it. But three may be some sort of company where two is none ; 
and what, at last, set us more or less at our ease was an “‘ automatic machine ” 
that stood in the corner of the taproom under a coloured lithograph of 
Shotover, the winner of the Derby in 1882. It was a machine of an unusual 
kind since it gave its patronisers nothing tangible for their penny—not 
even their ladylove on a slip of cardboard, or a clinging jet of perfume. 

It reminds me now of the old Miracle plays or Moralities. Behind its 
glass it showed a sort of grotto, like a whited sepulchre, with two com- 
partments, over which descended the tresses of a weeping willow. You 
slipped a penny into the slot, and presently a humpbacked mommet in a 
rusty-black cowl jerked into view from the cell on the left. He stood there 
a moment in the midst—fixedly looking at you: then decamped into the 
gloom again. 

But this was if your luck was out—or so I assumed. If it was zn, then a 
nymph attired in skirts of pink muslin wheeled out of the flowery bower on 
the eastern side ; and danced a brief but impassioned pas seul. 

My three pennies had brought me one fandango from the latter and 
two prolonged scrutinies from the former—a proportion decided on, no 
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doubt, by the worldly-wise manufacturer of the machine. But this was 
not all. In intention at least he must have been a practical optimist. For 
if the nymph responded to your penny, you were invited to slip yet another 
coin into another slot—but before you could count ten. This galvanized the 
young lady into a giddy pursuit of the numskull in the black hood—a 
pursuit, however, which ended merely in the retirement of them both 
behind the scenes. 

The man in leggings had watched my experiments with eyes almost as 
motionless as plums in a pudding. It was my third penny that had wooed 
out the nymph. But the “ grandfather’s clock ” in the corner had ticked 
loudly at least five times before I managed to insert a fourth. It was a 
moment of rapt—of an aching—excitement. What a teeming passion 
showed itself in that wild horseplay behind the glass! And then, alas, 
the machinery ceased to whirr ; the clock ticked on; the faint rustle of the 
drifting rain sounded once more at the open door ; I returned to my stool ; 
and the landlady retired into her den. 

““ Bang goes‘ fourpence,” I remarked a little sheepishly. “ Still, mine 
was about the right average, I suppose.” 

The man in the leather leggings—as if the problem were not for his 
solution—at once turned his little eyes towards our companion in the 
corner, whose face was still wreathed with the friendliest of grimaces at 
my efforts. 

“Well, now,” he took him up, “I’m not so sure. In my view, that 
minx there sidles out too often. Most young men and more old ones would 
be content with once in six. I would myself. It’s our credulity. We live 
on hopes, however long they may be deferred. We lve, as you might say ; 
but how many of us learn ? How many of us want to make sure?” He 
paused for an answer: his small eyes fixed in his face. “‘ Not one in a 
million,” he decided. 

I stole another look into the narrow darkness of the Young Lady’s Bower. 

“Oh,” he interrupted, “I wasn’t thinking merely of the ‘ eternal 
feminine,’ as they call it. That’s only one of the problems ; though even 
an answer to that might be interesting. There’s Free Will, for example ; 
there’s Moral Responsibility ; and such little riddles as where we all come 
from and where we are going to. Why, we don’t even know what we are— 
in ourselves, I mean. And how many of us have tried to find out ? ” 

The man in leggings withdrew his stare and groped out a hand towards 
his pint-pot. ‘‘ Have you ? ”’ he enquired. 

The dark-eyed, wizened face lit up once more with its curiously engaging 
smile. ‘‘ Well, you see, I was once a schoolmaster, and from an official 
point of view, I suppose, it is part of the job. To find answers, I mean. 
But, as you'll agree, we temporise ; we compromise. On the other hand, I 
once met quite by chance, as we call it, a man who had spent I should guess 
a good many years on that last problem. All by himself, too. You might 
almost describe it as a kind of pilgrimage—though I’m not anxious to 
repeat it. It was my turn for a lesson.”’ 

F 
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“* And what was fis solution ? ”’ I enquired. 

‘“‘ Have you ever been to Porlock—the Weir ? ” the little man enquired. 

I shook my head. 

‘“‘T mention Porlock,”’ he went on, ” because if you had ever been there, 
the place I’m thinking of might perhaps call it to mind. Though mine 
was on a different scale—a decidedly different scale. I doubt, for example, 
if it will ever become one of those genial spots frequented by week- 
end tourists and chars-a-banc. In the days I’m speaking of—twenty 
years or more ago—there wasn’t even the rudiments of an Inn in the 
place. Only a beershop about half the size of this tap-room, with a 
population to match—just a huddle of fishermen’s cottages tucked in 
under the cliff. 

““T was walking at the time, covering unfamiliar ground, and had 
managed to misread my map. My aim had been to strike into a cliff-path 
that runs more or less parallel with the coast ; but I had taken the wrong 
turn at the cross-roads. Once astray, it seemed better manners to keep 
on. How can you tell what chance may have secreted in her sleeve, even 
when you don’t put pennies in slots ? 

‘“ T persuaded an old lady to give me tea at one of the cottages, and asked 
my way. Visitors were rare events, it seemed. At first she advised me to 
turn back ; I couldn’t do better than that. But after further questioning, 
she told me at last of a lower cliff track or path, some miles apparently 
this side of the one I had in view. She marked it out for me with her 
bent-up old forefinger on the table-cloth. Follow this path far enough, I 
gathered, it would lead me into my right road at last. 

“Not that she suggested my making the attempt. By no means. It 
was a matter of seven miles or more. And neither the natives of the 
village nor even chance visitors, it seemed, were tempted to make much use 
of this particular route.” 

““ Why not ? ” enquired the man in leggings, and immediately coughed, 
as if he had thought better of it. 

“'That’s what I am coming to,” replied the schoolmaster—as though he 
had been lying in wait for the question. ‘“‘ You see my old lady had volun- 
teered her last piece of information with a queerish look in her eyes— 
like some shy animal slipping into cover. She was telling me the truth, 
but not, I fancied, the whole truth. 

“ Naturally I asked what was wrong with the path ; and was there any- 
thing of interest on the way or at the end of it—worth such a journey ? 
Once more she took a long slow look at me, as if my catechism were rather 
more pressing than the occasion warranted. There was a something 
marked on the map, she had been given to understand— just an old, 
ancient building, like.’ 

““ Sure enough there was: though unfortunately, long wear of the one 
I carried had not only left indecipherable more than a gothic letter or two 
of any record of it, but had rubbed off a square half-mile or so of the 
country round about it. 
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“ It was proving a little irksome to draw Truth out of her well, and when 
innocently enough I asked if there was anyone in charge of the place, 
the old lady was obviously disconcerted. She didn’t seem to think it 
needed being taken charge of ; though she confessed at last that a house 
“not nearly so old, sir, you will understand,’ stood near-by, in which lived 
a gentleman of the name of Kempe. 

“Tt was easier sailing now that we had come to Mr. Kempe. The land, 
it appeared, including the foreshore—but apart from the chapel—had been 
in his family since the beginning of time. Mr. Kempe himself had formerly 
been in the Church—Conformist or otherwise—and had been something 
Ee ‘ traveller, but had returned home with an invalid wife many years 

efore. 

““ Mrs. Kempe was dead now ; and there had been no children, ‘ none, 
at least, as you would say grew up to what might be called living.’ And 
Mr. Kempe himself had not only been ailing for some little time, but 
might, for all my informant knew apparently, be dead himself. Never- 
theless, there was still a secretive look in the faded eyes—almost as if she 
believed Mr. Kempe had discovered little methods of his own against 
the onsets of mortality !| Anyhow, she couldn’t tell ; nobody ever went that 
way now, so far as she was aware. There was the new road up above. 
What’s more, tidings of Mr. Kempe’s end, I gathered, however solitary, 
would not exactly put the village into mourning. 

* It was already latish afternoon ; and in that windless summer weather 
walking had been a rather arduous form of amusement. I was tired. A 
snowy low-pitched upper-room overlooking the sea was at my disposal 
if I wanted it for a night or two. And yet, even while I was following 
this good soul up her narrow staircase, I had already decided to push on in 
the direction of Mr. Kempe. If need be, I would come back that evening. 
Country people are apt to be discreet with strangers—however open in 
appearance. ‘Those shrewd old eyes—when at least they showed themselves 
—had hinted that even with an inch to the mile a map-maker cannot 
exhaust a countryside. The contours, I had noticed, were unusual. 
Besides, Mr. Kempe was not less likely to be interesting company because 
he was a recluse ! 

‘“‘T put down five shillings on account for my room, and the kindly old 
creature laid them aside in an ornament on her mantelpiece. ‘There they 
lie still, for all I know. I have never reclaimed them.” 

The man in leggings once more turned his large, shapeless face towards 
the schoolmaster, but this time he made no audible comment. 

“* And did you find Mr. Kempe ? ” I enquired. 

The schoolmaster smiled, looking more like a philanthropic monkey 
than ever. ‘‘ I set out at once : watched by the old lady from her porch, 
‘until, with a wave of my hand for adieu, I turned out of the village street, 
and she was hidden from sight. There was no mistaking the path—even 
though it led off over a stile into a patch of stinging-nettles, and then past 
a boggy goose-pond. 
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“¢ After a few hundred yards it began to dip towards the shore, keeping 
more or less level with the sea for a mile or so until it entered a neat and 
sandy cove—the refuge even in summer of all sorts of flotsam and sea- 
rubbish ; and a positive maélstrom, I should imagine, when the winter 
gales sweep in. Towards the neck of this cove the wheelmarks in the thin 
turf faded out, and the path meandered on for a while beside a brook and 
under some fine ash trees, then turned abruptly to the right, and almost 
due north. The bleached bows of a tarred derelict boat set up on end and 
full of stones—The Orion—was my last touch with civilisation. 

“Tt was a quiet evening; the leaves and grasses shone green and 
motionless, the flowers standing erect on their stalks under the blue sky, 
as if carved out of wax. The air was uncommonly sweet, with its tang of 
the sea. Taking things easy like this, it was well worth while to be alive. 
I sat down and rested, chewing a grass-stalk and watching the friendly 
lapping sea. Then up and on. 

“* After about an hour’s steady walking, the path began once more to 
ascend. It had by now led shorewards again, though I was softly plodding 
on out of sight and all but out of sound of the tide. Dense neglected woods 
rose on either side of me, and though wherever the sun could pierce in 
there were coverts in plenty, hardly a cry of insect or bird stirred the air. 
To all intents I might have been exploring virgin country. Now and again 
indeed the fallen bole of a tree or matted clumps of bramble, briony, 
and traveller’s joy compelled me to make a widish detour. But I was still 
steadily ascendihg, and the view tended at length to become more and 
more open ; with here and there a patch of bright green turf and a few 
scrub bushes of juniper or sprouting tamarisk. 

‘‘ Shut in as I had been, until this moment it had been difficult to guess 
how far above me the actual plateau lay, or precisely how far below the 
sea—though I had caught distant glimpses now and again of its spreading 
silver and the far horizon. Even at this point it would have been flattery 
to call the track a path. The steeper its incline, the more stony and pre- 
carious became one’s footing. And then at last I rounded the first of a 
series of bluffs or headlands, commanding a spectacular view of the coast 
behind me, though nothing of what lay in front. 

“* The tiny village had vanished. About a hundred and fifty feet beneath 
the steep on whose margin I was standing—with a flaming bush of gorse 
here and there, and an occasional dwarf oak as grey as silk in the evening 
light—the incoming tide gently mumbled against its rocks, rocks of a 
peculiar patchy green and black. 

“‘T took another look at my map, enjoyed a prolonged ‘ breather,’ and 
went on. Steadily up and inward now and almost due North-West. And 
once more untended thickets rose dense on either side, and the air was 
oppressed with a fragrance as sickly as chloroform. Some infernal winter 
tempest or equinoctial gale must have lately played havoc here. Again 
and again I had to clamber over the bole or through the head-twigs of 
monster trees felled by the wind, and still studded with a few sprouting 
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post-mortem pale-green buds. It was like edging between this world and 
the next. 

‘Apart, too, from the gulls with their saturnine gabbling, and flights of 
clanging oyster-catchers on the rocks below, what birds I saw were birds 
of prey : buzzards and kestrels chiefly, suspended as if by a thread from 
space, their small heads stooping between their quivering wings. And 
once I overheard what I took to be the cough of a raven to its mate. About 
twenty minutes afterwards, my second bluff hove into sight. And I paused 
for a while, staring at it. 

“For ordinary purposes I have a fairly good head. And yet I confess 
that before venturing further I took a prolonged look at this monster 
and at the faint patternings of the path that lay before me, curving first in, 
then out, along and across the face of the cliff, and just faintly etching its 
precipitous surface as it edged out of sight. It’s a foolish thing perhaps to 
imagine oneself picked out clean against the sky on a precipitous slope— 
if, that is, you mean to put the fancy into action. You get a sort of double- 
barrelled view of your mortal body crouching there semi-erect, little better 
than a framework of bones. 

“* Not that there was as yet any positive risk or danger. The adventure 
would have been child’s play, no doubt, even for an amateur mountaineer. 
You had only to pick your way, keeping a sharp eye on the loose stones, 
and—to avoid megrims—skirting round the final curve without pausing to 
look up or to look down. A modest man might possibly try all fours. 
Still, after that, it did not surprise me to remember that ‘visitors to these 
parts had usually preferred some other method of reaching the road and 
country up above. Pleasure may be a little over-spiced with excitement.” 

“ Steep, eh ?” ejyeculated the man in leggings. 

“Yes, steep,” replied the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Taken as mere scenery,” he 
continued, ‘‘ there was nothing to find fault with there. Leagues and 
leagues of sea stretched out to the vague line of the horizon like an immense 
plate, mottled green and blue. A deep pinkish glow, too, had begun to 
spread over the eastern skies, mantling up into heights of space made the 
more abysmal in appearance by wisps of silver cirrus. 

“ Now and again I lay back with my heels planted on what was left of 
the path, and rested a moment, staring up into that infinity. Now and again 
I all but decided to go back. But sheer curiosity to see the mysterious 
hermitage of which I had heard, and possibly the shame of proving myself 
yet another discredited visitor, lured me on. Solitude, too, is like deepening 
water to a swimmer: that also lures you on. Except for an occasional 
bloated, fork-tailed, shrimp-like insect that showed itself when a flake of 
dislodged stone went scuttering down into the abyss below, I was the only 
living creature abroad. Once more I pushed cautiously forward. But it 
was an evil-looking prospect, and the intense silence of the evening pro- 
duced at last a peculiar sense of unreality and isolation. My universe 
seemed to have become a mere picture—and I out of place in it. It was as 
if I had been mislaid and forgotten. 
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‘‘T hung by now, I suppose, about two or three hundred feet above the 
sea ; and maybe a hundred or so beneath the summit of the wall which 
brushed my left elbow. Wind-worn boulders, gently whispered over by 
saplings of ash or birch, jutted shallowly out here and there above and 
below me. Marine plants lifted their wind-bitten flowers from inch-wide 
ledges on which their seeds had somehow found a lodging. The colours _ 
mirrored in sky and water increased in brilliance and variety as the sunset 
advanced, though here was only its reflection ; and the flat ocean beneath 
lapped soundlessly on ; its cream-like surf fringing here and there the 
very base of the cliff, beneath which, like antediluvian monsters, vast rocks 
lay drowsing. I refrained from examining them too closely. 

‘“‘ But even if—minute intrusive mote that I was, creeping across that 
steep of wall—even if I had been so inclined, there was little opportunity. 
Though wind, frost and rain had gnawed and fretted to some purpose the 
face of the cliff, sure foothold and finger-hold became ever more precarious. 
An occasional ringing reverberation from far below suggested, too, that 
even the massive bulk of rock itself might be honeycombed to its founda- 
tions. What once had been a path was now the negation of one. And 
the third prodigious bluff towards which I presently found myself slowly, 
almost mechanically, advancing, projected into space at a knifelike angle ; 
cut sharp in gigantic passive profile against the skies. 

““ I made a bewildering attempt to pretend to be casual and cheerful— 
even to whistle. But my lips were dry, and breath or courage failed me. 
None the less I had contrived to approach within twenty yards of so of 
that last appalling silhouette, when, as if a warning voice had whispered 
the news in my ear, I suddenly realised the predicament I was in. To turn 
back now was impossible. Nor had I a notion of what lay on the further 
side of the headland. For a few instants my very bones and sinews 
rebelled against me, refusing to commit themselves to the least 
movement. I could do no more than cling spasmodically with my face to 
the rock. 

‘* But to hang there on and on and wither like an autumnal fly was out 
of the question. One single hour of darkness, one spinning puff of wind, 
would inevitably dislodge me. But darkness was some hours distant ; the 
evening was of a dead calm ; and I thanked my stars there was no sun to 
roast and confuse me with his blaze and heat. I thanked my stars—but 
where would my carcase be when those stars began to show themselves 
in the coming night? All this swept through my mind in an instant. 
Complete self-possession was the one thing needful. I realised that too. 
And then a frightful cold came over me; sweat began to pour off my 
body ; the very soul within me became sick with fear. 

““ T use the word soul because this renewed nausea was something worse 
than physical. I was a younger man then, and could still in the long run 
rely on nerve and muscle, but fear turns one’s blood to water—that terror 
of the spirit, and not merely of the mind or instinct. It bides its moment 
until the natural edges off into—into the unknown. 
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““ Not that Nature, as we call her, even in the most congenial surround- 
ings, is the sort of old family nurse that makes one’s bed every morning, 
and tucks one up witha ‘God bless you’ over-night. Like the ants and the 
aphides and the elvers and the tadpoles, she produces us humans in mil- 
lions ; leaving us otherwise to our own devices. We can’t even guess what 
little stratagems for the future she may be hiding up her sleeve. We can’t 
even guess. But that’s a mere commonplace. After all, so far as we can 
prove, she deserves only a small ‘n’ to her name ! 

““ What I’m suggesting is merely that though she appeared to have de- 
coyed me into this rat-trap with all her usual artlessness, she remained a 
passive enemy, and what now swathed me in like a breath of poison—as, 
with face, palms, knees and belly pressed close against the rock, I began 
once more working softly on from inch-wide ledge and inch-deep weed, 
my tongue like tinder, my eyes seeming to magnify every glittering atom 
they tried to focus—was the consciousness of some power or influence 
beyond Nature’s. It was not so much of death—and I actually with my 
own eyes saw my body inertly hurtling to its doom beneath—that I was 
afraid. What terrified me beyond words to express was some positive 
presence here, in a more desperate condition even than I. I was being 
waylaid. 

*““ When you come to such a pass as this, you lose count of time. I had 
become an automaton—little better than a beetle obeying the secret dic- 
tates of what I believe they call the Life-Urge ; and how precisely I con- 
trived to face and to circumnavigate that last bit of precipice, I cannot 
recall. But this once done, in a few minutes I was in comparative safety. 
I found myself sluggishly creeping again along a path which had presently 
widened enough to allow me to turn my face outwards from the rock, and 
even to rest. And even though the precipice beneath me was hardly less 
abrupt and enormous, and the cliff-face above actually overhung my 
niche, for the time being I was out of physical danger. I was, as they say, 
my own man again ; had come back. 

“‘ It was high time. My skull seemed to have turned to ice ; I was wet 
through ; my finger nails were split ; my hands covered with blood, and 
my clothes would have disgraced a tramp. 

“ But all trace of fear had left me, and what now swept my very wits 
away in this almost unendurable reaction was the sheer beauty of the scene 
that hung before my eyes. Half reclining, not daring yet to stir, my out- 
stretched hands clasping two knobs of rock, my eyeballs gently moving 
to and fro, I sat there and feasted on the amazing panorama spread out 
before me; realising none the less that I was in the presence of something— 
—how can I express it ?—of something a little different from, stranger 
and less human than—vwell, our old friend Nature. 

“‘'The whole face of this precipice was alight with colour—dazzling 
green and orange, drifts of snow and purple—campion, sea-pink, may- 
weed, samphire, camomile, lichen, stonecrop, with fleshy and aromatic 
plants that I knew not even the names of, sweeping down drift beyond 
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drift into a narrow rock-bound tranquil bay of the darkest emerald and 
azure, and then sweeping up once more drift beyond drift into the vault 
of the sky, its blue fretted over as if by some master architect with silvery 
interlacings, a scattered feather-like fleece of vapour. 

‘““ The steady cry too, possibly amplified by echo, of the incoming 
tide reached me here once more ; a whisper and yet not toneless. And on 
and on into the distance swept the gigantic coast line, crowned summit to 
base with its emerald springtide woods. 

“¢ Still slightly intoxicated as I was by the terror and danger in which I 
had been, and which were now for the moment past and gone, I gave myself 
ample opportunity to rest and to drink in this prodigious spectacle. And 
yet, as I lay there, still at a dizzy altitude, midway between sea and sky, but 
in perfect safety, the odd conviction persisted, that though safe, I was not yet 
secure. It was as if I were still facing some peril of the mind, and absurd 
and irrational though it may sound there was a vague disquieting hint within 
me of disappointment—as if I had lost without realising it a unique 
opportunity. And yet, all this medley of hints and intuitions was wholly 
subsidiary to the consciousness that from some one point in all this vacancy 
around me, a steady devouring gaze was fixed on me, that I was being 
watched.” . 

Once more our hard-headed friend fidgeted uneasily on his stool. 

“It sounds absurd, I agree,” the schoolmaster caught him up, “‘ simply 
because, apart from the seabirds and the clouds, I had been and was still 
the only moving object within view. The sudden apparition of me crawling 
around that huge nose of rock must have been as conspicuous as it was 
absurd. Besides, myriads of concealed eyes in the dense forest towering 
conically up on the other side of the narrow bay beneath me, and looming 
ever more mistily from headland to headland towards the north and west, 
could have watched my every movement. A thousand arrows from unseen 
archers concealed on the opposing heights might at any instant have trans- _ 
fixed me where I lay. One becomes conscious, too, of the sort of empty 
settled stare which fixes an intruder into such solitudes. It is at the same 
time vacant, enormous and hostile. 

“‘ But I don’t mean that. I still mean something far more definite—and — 
more dangerous, too, than that ; and I keep to it even if this precise memory 
may have been affected by what came after. For I was soon to learn that 
in actual fact I was being watched ; and by as acute and unhuman a pair 
of eyes as I have ever seen in mortal head. 

‘With infinite caution I rose to my feet again at last, and continued my 
journey. ‘The path grew steadily easier ; soil succeeded to bare rock, and it 
must not very long before, I discovered, have been trodden by other human 
feet than mine. There were faint marks of hobnails between its tussocks of 
grass and moss and thrift. 

“It presently descended a little, and then in a while, from out of the glare 
of the evening, I found myself entering a broader and heavily-shaded 
track leading straight onwards and tunnelling inland into the woods. It 
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was, to my amazement, close on eight o’clock, and too late to dream of turning 
back, even if I could have persuaded myself to face again the experience 
of the last half-hour. Yet whatever curiosity might say for itself, I felt a 
peculiar disinclination to forge ahead. The bait had ceased to be enticing. 

““T paused once more under the dismal funnel of greenery in which I 
found myself, staring at the face of my watch, and then had another look 
at the map. A minute or two’s scrutiny assured me that straight ahead was 
my only possible course. And why not ? There was company ahead. In 
this damp soil the impressions of the hob-nailed shoes showed more clearly. 
Quite recently those shoes must have come and gone along this path on 
three separate occasions at least. Mine had been a rather acutely solitary 
excursion, and yet for the life of me I had not the smallest desire to meet the 
maker of those footprints. 

“In less than half-an-hour, however, I came to a standstill beneath 
‘the old, ancient building ’ that had once been marked on my map. And 
an uncompanionable sight it was. Its walls lay a little back from the green 
track in what appeared to be a natural clearing, or amphitheatre, though at 
a few yards distance huge pines, in shallow rising semi-circles, hemmed it 
in. In shape it was all but circular ; and must once no doubt have been a 
wayside hermitage or cell. It was of stone and was surmounted by a conical 
roof of thick and heavy slabs, at the south side of which rose a minute 
bell-cote, and towards the east a stunted stone cross, with one of its arms 
broken away. 

“The round arched door—its chevron edging all but defaced—refused 
to open. Nothing was to be seen in the gloom beyond its gaping keyhole. 
There was but one narrow slit of window, and this was beyond my reach. 
I could not even guess the age of this forbidding yet beautiful thing, and 
the gentleman—as I found afterwards—who had compiled the local guide- 
book had omitted to mention it altogether. Here and there in its fabric 
decay had begun to show itself, but clumsy efforts had been made at 
repair. 

e In that deep dark verdurous silence, unbroken even by drone or twitter, 
the effect of those walls in their cold minute simplicity was peculiarly 
impressive. They seemed to strike a solemn chill into the air around them 
—those rain-stained senseless stones. And what looked like a kind of 
derelict burial-ground to the south side of it only intensified its sinister 
aspect. No place surely for when the slow dark hours begin. 

“The graves were very few in number, and only one name was de- 
cipherable on any of the uncouth and half-buried headstones. Two were 
mere mounds in the nibbled turf. I had drawn back to survey once more 
from this new aspect the walls beyond, when—from one instant to the 
next, so to speak—I became aware of the presence of Mr. Kempe. He was 
standing a few paces distant, his gaze in my direction—as unexpected an 
apparition as that of the ghost in Macbeth. Not even a robin could have 
appeared with less disturbance of its surroundings. Not a twig had 
snapped, not a leaf had rustled. 
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‘‘ He looked to be a man of about sixty or more, in his old greenish- 
black half-clerical garb, his trousers lapping concertina-like over immense 
ungainly boots. An antiquated black straw hat was on his head. From 
beneath it grey hair flowed out a little on either side the long colourless face 
with its straggling beard. His eyes were clear as water—the lids unusually 
wide apart—and they had the peculiarity, perceptible even at this dis- 
tance, of not appearing to focus what their attention was fixed upon. That 
attention was fixed upon me as a matter of fact, and, standing as I was, 
with head turned in his direction, we so remained, closely regarding one 
another for what seemed to be a matter of hours rather than of moments. 

‘It was I who broke the silence with some affectedly-casual remark 
about the weather, and the interestingness of the relic that stood, something 
like a huge mushroom of stone, near by. The voice that sounded in answer 
was even more astonishing than Mr. Kempe himself. It seemed to proceed 
from a throat rusty from want of use, and carried a kind of vibrant glassy 
note in it, like the clash of fine glass slightly cracked. At first I could not 
understand what he said. The sound of it reminds me now of Alexander 
Selkirk when his rescuers found him in Juan Fernandez. They said he 
spoke his words by halves, you’ll remember. So did Mr. Kempe. They 
sounded like relics of a tongue as ancient as the unknown saint’s chapel 
beside which we had met. 

“ Still, I was myself as nervous as a cat. With all his oddities—those 
wide, colourless eyes, those gestures, that over-loud voice, there was 
nothing hostile, nothing even discourteous in his manner, and he did not 
appear to be warning me off as a trespasser. Indeed the finger wagging at 
me in the air was clearly beckoning me on. Not that I had any keen in- 
clination to follow. I preferred to go on watching him, and attempted to 
mark time by once more referring to the age and architecture of the 
chapel—asked him at last pointblank if it was now too late to beg the 
courtesy of a glimpse inside. 

‘The evening light momentarily brightened above the dark, spreading 
tops of the pines and struck down full on this queer shape with its en- 
grossed yet vacant face. His eyes never faltered, their pin-prick pupils 
fixed in their almost hueless irises. Reflected thus, I seemed to be an 
object of an extremely limited significance—a mere speck floating in their 
intense inane. The eyes of the larger cats and the hawk-tribe have a similar 
effect ; and yet one could hardly assert that their prey has no significance 
for them | 

‘““He made no attempt to answer my questions, but appeared to be 
enquiring, in turn, how I had contrived to invade his solitude ; what I 
wanted, in short. I was convinced none the less that he was deceiving me. 
He knew well how I had come : though, of course, meeting as we had, only 
one way had been possible—that from the sea. 

“It might be impolitic to press the matter. I merely suggested that 
my journey had not been ‘ roses all the way,’ that I must get back to the 
world above before nightfall ; and once more gave him to understand my 
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innocent purpose—the desire to examine this curious relic. His gaze 

wandered off to the stone hermitage, returned, and then as if in stealth, 

rested an instant intently on my hands. Otherwise he remained perfectly 

motionless : his long knotted fingers hanging down out of the sleeves of 

P jacket too short for his gaunt body, and those ineffable clumsy rusty 
oots. 

“The air in this green niche of the bay was stagnant with the scent of 
foliage and flowers ; and so magically dark and clear, it was as though 
you were in the presence of a dream. Of a dreamer indeed—tresponsible 
not only for its beauty, but also for its menacing influence on the mind. 
All this, however, only convinced me the more of the necessity to keep my 
attention steadily fixed on the figure beside me. There was a something, 
an aura, about him difficult to describe. It was as if he himself were a long 
way off from his body—though that’s pure nonsense, of course. As the 
phrase goes—he was not all there. Once more his eyes met mine, and the 
next thing that occurred to me was that I had never seen a human coun- 
tenance that betrayed so desperate a hunger. But for what? It was 
impossible to tell. 

““ He was pressing me to follow him. I caught the word ‘ key ’; and he 
at once led the way. With a prolonged reluctant look behind me—that 
antiquated cell of stone ; those gigantic pines ; the few sinking mounds 
clad in their fresh green turf—I turned in my tracks; and the glance 
he cast at me over his shoulder was intended, I gathered, as a smile of 
encouragement. 

“The straggling gabled house to which he conducted me, with its low 
tower and smokeless chimneys now touched with the last cold red of sunset, 
was almost more windows than wall. The dark glass of their casements 
showed like water in its discoloured sides. Beyond it the ravine ascended 
ever more narrowly, and the house rested here in this green gap like a 
mummy long since deserted by its ghost. 

*“ We crossed a cobbled courtyard, and Mr. Kempe preceded me up a 
wooden flight of stairs into a low-ceiled room with one all but ivy-blinded 
window, and, oddly enough, a stone floor. Except for the space where hung 
the faded portrait of what appeared to be a youngish woman, her hair 
dressed in ringlets, bookshelves covered the walls. Books lay hugger- 
mugger everywhere, indeed : on the table, on the chairs, on the floor, and 
even piled into the chimney of the rusty grate. The place was fusty with 
their leather bindings, and with damp. 

“They had evidently been both well-used and neglected. ‘There was 
little opportunity to get the general range of their titles—though a com- 
plete row of them I noticed were in Latin—because some vague intuition 
compelled me to keep my attentian fixed upon my host. He had motioned 
me to a chair, and had seated himself on another that was already topped 
with two or three folios. It must have been even at midday a gloomy 
room ; and owing to its situation it was a dark house. The door having 
admitted us, stood open ; beyond it yawned the silent staircase.” 
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At this the schoolmaster paused ; the landlady of the Blue Boar had 
once more emerged, and, like one man, we shamefacedly pushed our three 
glasses across the counter. 

“* And what happened then ? ” I enquired. : 

At this the man in leggings slightly turned his tortoise-like head in my 
direction, as if its usual resort was beneath a shell. ; 

The schoolmaster watched the shape of the landlady till it had vanished 
into the dusk beyond. ‘‘ Mr. Kempebegan talking tome,” he said. “ Rapidly 
and almost incoherently at first, but gradually slowing down till I could 
understand more or less what he was saying. He was explaining, a little 
unnecessarily as I fancied, that he was a recluse ; that the chapel was not 
intended for public worship ; that he had few visitors; that he was a- 
scholar and therefore was in need of little company but his books. He 
swept his long arm towards these companions of his leisure. The little 
light that silted through the window struck down across his tousled head, 
just touching his brow and cheekbones as he talked. And then in the 
midst of this harangue he suddenly came to an end, and asked me if I 
had been sent there. I assured him that I had come of my own free will, 
and would he oblige me before we returned to the chapel, with a glass of 
water. He hesitated. 

““* Water?” he repeated. ‘ Oh, water ?’ And then with a peculiar gesture 
he crossed the room and shut the door after him. His boots beat as hollowly 
on the stairs as sticks on a tom-tom. I heard the creaking of a pump- 
handle, and in a moment he reappeared carrying a blue-lined cup without 
a handle. With a glance at the portrait over my head, I drank its ice-cold 
contents at a gulp, and pushed the cup in between two dogs-eared books. 

““ “ T want to get back to the road up above,’ I explained. 

“This seemed to reassure him. He shut his mouth and sat gazing at 
me. “Ah! The road up above!’ 

“Then, ‘ Why ?’ he suddenly almost bawled at me, as if I were sitting 
a long way off. His great hands were clasped on his angled knees, his body 
bolt upright. 


“Why what ?’ 

‘““¢ Why have you come here? What is there to spy out? This is 
private property. What do you do—for a living ? What’s the use of it all ?’ 

““ It was an unusual catechism—from stranger to stranger. But I had 
just escaped an unpleasant death, and could afford to be indulgent. Be- 
sides, he was years and years older than I. I told him that I was a school- 
master, on vacation, not thinking it necessary to add that owing to a small 
legacy I was out of a job at the time. I said I was merely enjoying myself. 

“* Enjoying yourself ! And you teach !’ he cried with a snap of his jaw. 
‘And what do you teach ? Silly, suffocating lies, I suppose ; or facts, as 
you prefer to call them.’ He drew his hand down his long colourless face, 
and I stole a glance towards the door. ‘If human beings are mere 
machines, well and good,’ he went on. ‘ But supposing, my young friend, 
they are not mere machines ? Supposing they have souls in their bodies : 
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what then ? Supposing you have a soul in your body : what then? Ay, 
and the proof ; the proof!’ ” 

The schoolmaster’s face puckered up once more into a genial smile. 

“I won't attempt,” he went on, ‘“‘ to repeat word for word the talk I 
had that evening. I can give only the gist of it. But I had stumbled pretty 
abruptly, you'll notice, on Mr. Kempe’s King Charles’s head. And he 
presented me with it on a charger. He was possessed, I gathered, by one 
single aim, thought and desire. All these years of his ‘ retirement ’ had 
apparently been spent in this one quest. Certain doubts in my mind 
sprang up a little later in the evening, but it was clear from the beginning 
that in pursuit of it he had spared neither himself nor the wife that was 
gone. It was no less clear that he was entirely incapable of what better 
aaa no doubt, would have considered a scientific treatment of his 
theme. 

“ He thrust into my hand a few chapters of a foolscap manuscript that 
lay on the table—a fly-blown mirky pile of paper at least eighteen inches 
high. Never have I seen anything to which the term ‘ reading-matter ’ 
seemed more appropriate. The ink was faded on the top page; it was 
stained as if with tea. This work was entitled briefly, ‘ The Soul ’"—though 
the sub-title that followed it would not have disgraced the author of the 
* Anatomy.’ 

“I could follow no more than a line or two at a time of the crazy hand- 
writing. The pages were heavily interscored, annotated and revised, not 
only in pencil but in violet and in red ink. A good part of it appeared to be 
in Latin and Hebrew, and other inactive tongues. But turning them over 
at haphazard I caught such page-headings as ‘ Contemplation ’ ; ‘ Dreams’; 
‘ Flagellation ’ ; ‘ Cadaver’; ‘ Infancy.’ I replaced the sheets a little 
gingerly on the table ; though one mustn’t, of course, judge of the merits 
of a work by the appearance of it in MS. 

“The desolation of its author’s looks and his abruptness of manner 
thinned away awhile as he warmed to his subject. But it was not so much his 
own sufferings in the cause as the thought of what Mrs. Kempe’s last few 
years on earth must have been to her, that made me an attentive listener. 
Her’s must indeed have proved a lingering death. He had never left her 
side, I gathered, for weeks at a time, except to tend his patch of garden, 
and to prepare their niggardly meals. And as her body had wasted, poor 
soul, his daily inquisition, his daily probings had become ever more and 
and more urgent and desperate. 

*‘ There was no doubt in the world that this afflicted old man had loved 
his wife. The softening of the vacant inhuman eyes as he told me of that 
last deathbed colloquy was enough to prove that. Maybe it was in part 
because of this affection that mere speculation had sharpened into what 
they call an idée fixe. Still, I hardly think so. More probably the insidious 
germ had shared his cradle. And after all, some degree of conviction on 
the subject is not out of place in men of his cloth. He had abandoned his 
calling indeed, he was assuring me, solely as a proof of his zeal ! 
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“He showed me also one or two late photographs of Mrs. Kempe— 
taken with his own antiquated camera, and ‘ developed’ maybe in this 
very room. Soul indeed ! There was little else. The face mirkily repre- 
sented in them wore a peculiar remote smile. The eyes had been hollowly 
directed towards the round leather cap of the machine. And so fallen were 
the features, now fading away on the discoloured paper, they might as well 
have been the presentment of a ghost. 

“‘ What precise proofs he had actually demanded of this companion of 
his hermitage I cannot even guess. And what proofs might he still be 
pleading for, pursuing ? Evidently none as yet had satisfied his craving. 
But it was at least to his credit that his own personal experiments—experi- 
ments on himself, I mean—had been as drastic. In one of them I had 
unwittingly shared. For the cliff path, I discovered, had long been his 
constant penance. A catlike foot was concealed beneath those brobding- 
nagian shoes. His had been the hand that had not only helped Nature 
protect her fastnesses, but had kept off all but one or two occasional 
stragglers as fatuous as myself. 

“It had been his haunt, this path—day and night. He questioned the 
idle heavens there. In the face of a peril so extreme the spirit wins almost 
to the point of severance from its earthly clay. Night and a half-moon 
and the northern constellations—I could at least in part share his vigils 
there. Only an occasional ship ventures into sight of that coast, but almost 
any day, it seemed, during these last few years a good spy-glass might have 
discerned from its decks a human shape facing the Infinite from that 
appalling eyrie. 

** Both delusions and illusions, too, are rapid breeders. Which of the 
two I wondered—still wonder—was this old man’s conviction—the con- 
viction, I mean, that one is likely to be more acutely conscious of the spirit 
within when the body is suspended, as it were, from the lintel of Death’s 
door. The dreams that may come in such circumstances every true blue 
psychologist no doubt would merely pooh-pooh. Still, after all, Mr. Kempe 
had been something of a pioneer in this inquest. He had not spared himself. 
He could not live by faith, it seemed. He must indeed again and again have 
come uncommonly near dying in the pursuit of it. 

“* He had fasted moreover, and was now little more than a mere frame of 
bones within his outlandish clothes. Those boots of his—they kept forcing 
themselves on my attention—a worse fit than any worn by some homesick 
desperate ‘Tommy clambering ‘ over the top’ in the Great War. They. 
stuck in my mind. 

““* You don’t seem to realise—you folk out there don’t seem to realise ’ 
he suddenly began shouting at me, ‘ that nothing in this world is of the 
slightest importance compared with a Yes or No to what I ask. If we are 
nothing more than the brutes that perish—and no sign ever comes from 
them, I may tell you—then let us perish, I say. Let fire descend from 
Heaven and shrivel us up. I care not in what cataclysm of horror. I have 
passed them all. I am suggesting no blasphemy. I make no challenge ; 
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no denial—merely a humble plodder, my dear sir. But no! Nothing. 
Nothing. Nothing. Not a word.’ He lifted himself out of his chair, 
opened the door, looked out and came back to it again. 

“*T disapprove ’—he brandished his out-spread fingers at me— I 
disapprove absolutely of peering and prying. Your vile pernicious inter- 
ferences with the natural mysteries which we as humanity inherited from 
the old Adam. Away with them ! I declare I am a visitor here. I declare 
that this "—he swept his hand down his meagre carcase, ‘ —this is my mere 
tenancy. All that I seek is the simplest proof. A proof, that would not so 
much as stay a pulse-beat in the vile sceptics that give their wretched lives 
to what they call Science. 

““* JT am not even a philosopher,’ he ejaculated. ‘ I am here alone, a 
wayfaring man and a fool. Alone—in the face of this one supreme 
mystery. And I need aid!’ His voice ceased ; he threw out his hands and 
sat there emptily gazing at me. 

“And so he continued. Now he would lift himself out of his chair and . 
prowling from shelf to shelf, scanning at but an inch or two distant the 
titles of their contents, would thrust volume after volume into my hands for 
evidence, accompanying his clumsy motions with peevish and broken 
comments impossible to follow. I was presently surrounded with these 
things as with a surf. 

“Then he would once more seat himself, and embark on a protracted 
harangue with that cracked disused voice rising steadily until it broke in a 
discordant screech of argument. 

** * Almighty God,’ he yelled at me, ‘ you sit there, living, breathing, a 
human being ; and the one justification of this hideous masquerade left 
uncertain.’ He flung his hand into the air. ‘ What right has he even to 
share the earth with me ! ’ he shouted into the quiet. 

*“’Then once more there followed as swift a return to silence, to self- 
possession—that intent devouring stare. One at least knows oneself to be 
something objective in any chance-encountered pair of human eyes. In 
his, as I have said already, I appeared to have no material existence what- 
soever. Mr. Kempe might have been surveying, talking to, his own shadow. 
It was peculiarly disconcerting. 

“* After yet another such outburst he had for a moment lain back in his 
chair as if exhausted. And I was so intent in my scrutiny of him that a 
second or two went by before I sprang forward to pick up the few dingy 
photographs that had fallen out of his hand on to the grimy patch of carpet 
beneath. But he himself had stooped even more abruptly, and our skulls 
collided together with a crack that for the moment all but dazed me. 

“* But the eye moves almost as swiftly as the mind, and the collision had 
not been hasty enough to prevent my snatching a glimpse of one or two 
of them, photographs of which neither this widower nor his wife had been 
the original. I drew back appalled—their details fixed in my mind as if 
etched there by a flash of lightning. And, leaving him to gather up his 
further evidences as best he could, I instantly found myself edging towards 
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the door. Those squalid oblongs of cardboard were easily concealed in 
his immense palm. He pawed them together as clumsily as a bear might 
combs of honey ; then slowly raised his grey dishevelled head, and met 
my eyes. | 

we Relea ‘ You have had other visitors at times ?’ I queried as mildly 
as my tongue would allow. 

“““ What visitors, young man, do you mean, may I ask?’ An extra- 
ordinary change had come into his voice—a flatness, an obsequiousness. 
The ingratiating tones were muffled, as if he could hardly trust himself to 
speak. For a while I could only gape in reply. 

“* Like myself,’ I blurted out at last. ‘ Visitors who come to—well, 
out of sheer curiosity. There’s the other route, I suppose ? ’ 

‘“‘ My one desire just then was to keep my thoughts about Mr. Kempe 
rational and within bounds. To make a monster of him would be merely 
to lose my head once more as I had already lost it on that afternoon’s journey. 
None the less I was now looking at him through the after-image of those 
chance-seen photographs. They were a disturbing medium. The body of a 
human being who has fallen from a great height is not pleasing and paci- 
fying to look at even though for a while its owner may have survived 
the fatality. There were others, too ; and yet, it was less his photographs than 
the amateur photographer that had set my teeth on edge. He looked so 
old and so helpless—like an animal, as I say, enslaved by and yet incapable 
of obeying some heaven-sent instinct. That terrifying, doglike despair ! 

““ But then, open your newspaper any fine morning of your life, and 
which is the more likely to greet you on the news-page : the innocent 
young lady in the pink gauze petticoats over there, or that old figure of fun 
in the monk’s cowl ? ”’ 

The tortoiselike shape of the man in leggings once more stirred on its 
stool. But this time his little eyes were turned in my direction. 

““ How did you manage to get out at last ?”’ I enquired of the school- 
master. 

“Well,” he said, “ all this time Mr. Kempe had been watching me as 
circumspectly as I had been watching him, but as if, too, he were uncertain 
how many paces distant from him I stood. Then once more voice and 
manner changed. He feigned to be reassured. ‘ It has been a wonderful 
day,’ he remarked, with the dignity of an old retired scholar whose dubious 
fortune it has been to entertain a foreign prince ; ‘a wonderful day. And 
my only regret is that I was unprepared for the occasion ; that I have so. 
poor a hospitality to offer. You may have had an exceedingly painful 
experience this afternoon. Why, my dear sir, in the absence of mind that 
comes over me once I embark on this hobby of mine, I haven’t even asked 
you to wash your hands.’ 

‘Almost involuntarily I glanced down at them. Like Macbeth’s they 
needed the invitation. But I must confess I preferred this old minister 
when he was not talking to me as if I were an imbecile child in a Sunday 
School. Besides, I knew perfectly well that—whether from that tumbling 
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watch-tower of his, or from some hiding-place in the woods—there had 
been one intent witness of that experience. I thrust my hands into my 
pockets out of his sight. - 

“ “Tf you will await me here a moment,’ he went on—and his utterance 
began to thicken again—‘ I will get the key to the chapel—a remarkable, 
even unique example of its order. There was a well, too, in former times, 
and even archeologists have failed to agree about its date. They used to 
come ; they used to come: and would argue, too. Why I can prove it is 
at least not later than the ninth century. And the interior . . . but, 
dear me, it will soon be dark ; and—no—you mustn’t think of leaving the 
house to-night. I need company ; I need it.”” He poked forward at me again, 
while yet furtively and rapidly edging towards the door. 

“ With a peculiar disinclination to come into the very slightest contact 
with his person, I had to dodge out of his way to allow him to pass, and 
attempted to do so without appearing to show like a visitor who has strayed 
by muischance into the cage of a dangerous animal in some zoological 
garden. The old grey tousled head turned not an inch upon its heavy, 
angular shoulders as he passed me ; but in the dimming light of the window 
I caught a glimpse of the wide sea-like eyes intently fixed on me—like 
lifeless planets in the waste of space. 

“Even a young man may have intimations of the fool he is about to 
prove himself. Intimations, I mean, that come too late. Before the cum- 
brous door had closed behind him, I was listening for the sound of the key 
being turned in the lock. I didn’t even wait to try the handle, but tiptoed 
as rapidly as possible over the heaped-up books on the floor towards the 
window. It was one of dingy oblong panes, and the hasp was broken. The 
drop beneath its sill—to anyone at least who had reached the house by the 
less easy way of the two roads—was almost as easy as getting into bed. 
It would land me some ten feet below on a heap of vegetable rubbish. But 
the hinges of the window had been allowed to rust, and the wood to shrink 
and swell with the changing seasons. 

“Not a sound had followed the locking of the door, and unless Mr. Kempe 
had disencumbered his feet of their boots, he was at that moment collect- 
ing his wits immediately outside of it. I tiptoed across once more. ‘ Please 
don’t let me be any trouble,’ I bawled. ‘ I could come again another time.’ 

“The next instant I was back at the window, listening. The answer 
boomed down at me at last from some room above. But I could distinguish 
no words—merely a senseless babble. It would be indiscreet, it seemed, 
to hesitate any longer. I seized a frowsy cushion and with all my force 
thrust it against the rotten frame of the window. It flew open with but one 
explosive crack. I was prepared for it. Once more I paused. Then after a 
last hasty glance around that dismal laboratory, its scattered books, fusty 
papers, blackened ceiling, broken lamp—and that one half-obliterated 
portrait of the gentle apologetic faded young woman on the wall, I clam- 
bered soundlessly on to the sill, and dropped. The refuse below was 
thoroughly rotten ; not a twig snapped. | 
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“The moment I touched ground I regretted this ignominious exit. 
There was I, a young man—thirty to forty years at least the junior of 
Mr. Kempe—a young man who, whether or not possessed of a soul, was 
at least fairly capable in body. Surely I might have ventured... . Life 
has more riddles than one. . . . But I did not pursue these thoughts far. 
The very look and appearance of the house as I glanced up at the window 
out of which I had descended so abruptly, its overhanging gable, its 
piebald darkened walls rising towards the first stars under the last of 
twilight—it was hardly less unhappy and unpleasing company than its 
tenant. 

‘ T groped my way beyond its purlieus as quickly and silently as I could, 
mounted a low wall and was already in the woods. By luck I had caught a 
glimpse of the Plough straddling above the chimneys, so I knew my 
North, and edged off upwards and westwards for some little distance under 
the motionless trees before I came to a halt. 

“The house was now out of sight, its owner once more abandoned to 
his own resources and researches. And I was conscious of no particular 
desire to return to examine the interior of the small stone hermitage, nor 
the inscriptions on the few headstones which memorialised those who had 
been longest slumbering in the ground near by. 

“* Possibly I was not the only visitor who had bidden the recluse in this 
valley so unmannerly a farewell. I cannot at any rate imagine anyone 
simpleton enough to venture back even in response to the sound of hysterical 
weeping that came edging across the silence of the woods. 

‘* D’ye mean that old man was crying ?”’ queried our friend in leggings. 

The drizzle in the lane outside the Inn had plucked up courage as day- 
light ebbed, and had increased to a steady downpour. He had to repeat 
his question. 

‘““T mean,” said the schoolmaster a little acidly, “‘ exactly what I say. 
I am nothing much of a traveller, or perhaps I could tell you what resem- 
blance the noise of it had to the cajolings of a crocodile.” 

‘““My God!” coughed the other derisively. With this he seemed to 
have finally made up his mind, and lurched heavily off his stool. And 
without even so much as a “ good-night ” to our landlady, he betook 
himself out of the bar. 

Except for the noise of the rain a complete silence followed his depar- 
ture. 

“And you never went back ?”’ I ventured presently. “‘ Or—or spoke 
about the matter ? ” 

“I mean, do you see,” said the schoolmaster, “ I acted like a fool. I 
should have taken Mr. Kempe simply on his face value. There was nothing 
to complain about. He hadn’t znvited me to come and see him. And it was 
hardly his fault, I suppose, if an occasional visitor failed to complete so 
precarious a journey. | wouldn’t go so far as that. He was merely one of 
those would-be benefactors to the human race who go astray ; get lost, 
ramble on down the wrong turning. Qua pioneer, I ask,” he rapped his 
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fingers on the pewter of the counter, “‘ was he exceptional?” He was 
arguing with himself, not with me. 

I nodded. ‘‘ But what was your impression—was he sure—Mr. Kempe ? 
Either way?” 

im the Soul? ” 

* Yes,” I echoed, “‘ the Soul.” 

But I repeated the word under my breath, for something in the sound 
of our voices seemed to have attracted the attention of the landlady. And, 
alas, she had decided to light up. 

The solemnity of Man’s remotest ancestors lay over the schoolmaster’s 
features. ‘‘ I can’t say,” he replied. ‘‘ I am not certain even if he was aware 
how densely populated his valley had appeared to be—to a chance visitor 
I mean. What’s more, to judge from the tones of his voice, he had scarcely 
the effect of a single personality. There were at least three Mr. Kempes 
present that evening. And I haven’t the faintest wish in the world to meet 
any one of them again.” 

“ And afterwards ? Was it comparatively easy finding your way—on to 
the new cliff road?” 

““ Comparatively,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Though it took time. But 
nights are fairly short in May, even in country so thickly wooded as that.” 

I continued to look at him without speaking ; yet another unuttered 
question on my lips. 

To judge from the remote friendly smile he just blinked at me, he 
appeared to have divined it, though it produced no direct answer. He got 
down from his stool, looked at his empty glass—and for the first time I 
noticed he was wearing mittens over his small bluish hands. “ It’s getting 
late,” he said, with an eye fixed vacantly once more on the automatic 
machine in the corner of the tap room. There was no denying it ; nor 
that even the musty taproom of the Blue Boar looked more hospitable 
than the torrential darkness of the night outside. How strange is man. 
The spectacle depressed me beyond words—as if it had any more 
significance than that for its passing hour a dense yet not unbeneficent 
cloud was spread betwixt me—a wayfaring man and a fool—and the 
faithful shining of the stars. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


IL: Edith Wharton 
By OSBERT BURDETT 


HE subject of Mrs. Wharton’s novels is the American scene, or 

rather the garish corner occupied by the plutocratic world of New 

York. She brings to this corner the observant eyes and increas- 

ingly detached judgment of a sympathetic but critical intelligence, 
which is anxious to find the right perspective to give definition to a pan- 
orama of rapid change, and to bring this shifting kaleidoscope into focus. 
Born in New York and eventually marrying a Bostonian, she seemed at 
first, though singularly well-informed, almost baffled by the States, and 
her series of novels is the record of her gradually completing compre- 
hension. This, no doubt, is the experience of all reflective Americans in a 
condition of society where reflection is the habit of very few. In order to 
appreciate her novels, then, we must make ourselves aware of the contrast 
which distinguishes America from previous societies of the West. 

America is remarkable because there we find European human nature 
in the raw, namely : modern man as he is, apart from ancient traditions, 
ancestral customs, inherited memories, or a great past ; transplanted to 
a soil in which his ancestors did not grow, or live, or fight, or die, but 
orphaned, if endowed, in a land new to his presence, his tillage, his - 
towns, where he exists to this day bewildered by its potential and realised 
riches, and by the mushroom equipment that modern science has made 
available for agriculture, communications, and urban convenience. The 
American, thus, is a civilised man without a civilisation, condemned to be 
busy in pursuit of the material wealth that confronts him, and uneasy till 
he shall have re-fashioned, on foundations laid at last, the index by which 
Europe and Asia find their way through the labyrinth of existence: a 
sense of attachment to the past arising from a long sojourn in one place. 
Only so can tradition be created, and it is through tradition that every 
nation, except America, lives and moves and sustains its life. The difficulty 
of America is that its traditions must remain in the making for several 
centuries. At present it has mainly but the future to rely on, and whatseems 
to Europeans its strangest behaviour in thought or conduct is only the 
confession of a humanity still unrooted in its soil. An added embarrass- 
ment is that this nation has also begun in great wealth, and if we ask our- 
selves what type of humanity is to be expected from these extraordinary 
conditions, the answer, a carefully documented answer, is to be found in 
Mrs. Wharton’s novels. The human comedy in the modern capital was 
one of Balzac’s many visions. Would even he have been equal to the task 
of reducing the unsteady capital of modern America to intellectual and 
artistic harmony ? . 
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Since Mrs. Wharton’s novels are converging attempts at such a definition, 
it is convenient to read them in their order before considering the art of 
narrative that they display. The novels begin by examining the surface 
of American plutocratic life, and, as definition is gradually brought to bear 
on this, the inevitable desire to give perspective to the picture turns to the 
past out of which modern New York has grown. Among her later works 
are four studies of the earlier city, beginning with the sixties and pursuing 
the development of its fashionable families through three succeeding 
decades. When Mrs. Wharton completed the last of these, she was entitled 
to feel that her historical task was finished. New York, as it was in her 
infancy, as it grew with her growth, as it has since become, is described 
for us in a remarkable series of contemporary historical novels. The process 
of establishing an ordered life in these conditions, the types that they pro- 
duce, the situations to which they give rise, are all there. As all of us must, 
Mrs. Wharton has gained her sense of perspective through having 
travelled much beyond her own country. She can present the American 
home in perspective because she is familiar also with the English and the 
French family. 

In The House of Mirth, a title that seems ironical, we have a whole 
gallery of portraits of the inhabitants of Fifth Avenue. If, as we are bound 
to believe, the picture is true to life, the society is trivial, but the portraits 
are nothing if not thorough, and the description runs to a hundred and 
fifty thousand words. This piece of arithmetic evokes the picture, the air 
of number and expense, in a group of people whose main interest is in 
dollars. The upper set, where sets are many, is composed of those who 
have begun to learn the art of spending, an art requiring so much reflection 
and experience for its mastery that perfection in it is reserved for those who 
have been apprenticed long before their birth, but not too long to have lost 
the memory. The men are harassed husbands, who spend their days 
“ down town ”’ and in Wall Street, fated, like the prisoner of Carisbrooke 
Castle, to a diurnal struggle to keep pace with the expenditure of their wives. 
The women, for whom money has been cheapened to worthlessness, live 
to be lavish, and their ambition is, if possible, to out-lavish one another. 
The flatness incidental to this existence is relieved by the display of frocks, 
by flirtations, by shrewd gossip, and by the struggle of everyone concerned 
to scramble into whatever happens to be the most exclusive set of the 
season. More cogent anxieties are reserved for the hangers-on, the com- 
paratively poor relations, whose private incomes barely suffice for the 
clothes, tips, and card-debts incidental to a perpetual round of visits. 

Lily Bart is one of these young women. When we meet her, she has 
reached the age of twenty-nine without having found the husband who is 
destined to prolong her planetary orbit to the grave. The explanation is 
that Miss Bart has an intelligence capable of judging as well as amusing 
her various hostesses. Her temperament is dimly critical of the society 
that she adorns, and she waits for a husband who 1s capable of a life beyond 
its possibilities. While all the circumstances of her life conspire to foster 
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her natural love of luxury, as this is understood in cosmopolitan hotels, 
she yet searches her expensive world for a man as superior to her tastes 
as she is to the appetites about her. The one possible person is Lawrence 
Selden, but he is only a professional man with the income of a modest 
bachelor. When it comes to the critical age of twenty-nine, will her choice 
be for the good life with him or for plenty of money ? Lawrence is critical 
and discriminating, and his periodic visits to the world where Lily 
insecurely floats, are made in the mood that brings a critic to the theatre. 
He comes and goes in the faint but inextinguishable hope of finding 
someone interesting. Lily is this rarity to him, and her portrait is painted 
in the sensations with which he views her : 

Everything about her was at once vigorous and exquisite, at once strong and 
fine. He had a confused sense that she must have cost a great deal to make, that a 
great many dull and ugly people must, in some mysterious way, have been sacri- 
ficed to produce her. He was aware that the qualities distinguishing her from the 
herd of her sex were chiefly external : as though a fine glaze of beauty and fastidi- 
ousness had been applied to vulgar clay. Yet the analogy left him unsatisfied, for 
a coarse texture will not take a high finish ; and was it not possible that the material 
was fine, but that circumstances had fashioned it into a futile shape ? 


This description is really final, but were the last sentence not added, 
were not the lover’s doubt insinuated into the reader’s mind, there would 
be no story to follow. With an uninterrupted fluency, that glides over the 
surface of the story like the glaze that she describes, Mrs. Wharton narrates 
the fall of Lily into debt, her appeal to one of her rich friends to re-invest 
her money, the disagreeable claims to intimacy that he bases on this ser- 
vice, the talk that these occasion, her quarrel with the rich aunt with whom 
she lives, her trip on the yacht of another friend to Europe, her humiliation 
by her hostess, her return to learn that she has been disinherited, the 
failure of her attempt to earn her living, and her death from an over-dose 
of chloral on the night when she repays (with the whole of a small legacy) 
the sums that her former friend had made by speculation, of course really 
out of his own pocket. Lawrence’s arrival, when all is over, is rewarded 
by the evidence of her cheque-book and papers. They tell him that she has 
refused to be bought or to save herself by blackmailing a woman friend, © 
and that she is not the born parasite that her set expects all women to be. 

From this summary it will be clear that the aim of the novel is fidelity 
to the life described, and that the art of it consists in the vivid presentment 
of many lightly sketched characters, not strictly in the humanity of these, 
or of the less material soul of one unequal to the temptations of the life 
about it. The development is a sequence rather than an organic growth, 
because a crowded canvas must sacrifice to bewildering detail simpler, 
fundamental things. ‘The mind must reduce the American scene to order 
before the imagination can brood over the significant moments in lives 
that are only partly real. All very rich people suffer from the disease of being 
half unreal, and to unreal creatures the finer insight seems inapplicable. 
The House of Mirth then, asks to be judged by its competence rather than 
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by its beauty, and it is a highly competent novel. This admitted without 
reserve, we may confess that the characters (and in this, no doubt, they are 
true to life), show little development, that the immense space devoted to 
their doings extends the surface of our knowledge rather than penetrates 
below it, and that one cannot take Lily’s discovery of the situation in 
which she has placed herself by accepting financial help from a rich man so 
tragically as she is made to take it. After all, novels are read even in week- 
end houses, and the dilemma is well-known there. Should we admire the 
book as much if we did not come to its life as foreigners ? The description 
is fascinating ; but the situations and the style, are they new? To her 
characters themselves and to their living counterparts, in whom an 
intellectual innocence is a kind of queer grace, the situations, authentic 
in the circumstances, must seem novel, but, in the history of the novel, 
such characters and such circumstances are rather sketchy material for 
any but a satiric talent. We can think of Jane Austen smiling in a corner of 
one of these Fifth Avenue drawing-rooms or spending a week-end in its 
attached country house, and, conversely, we must ask, what the tiny 
world of her English county families would have yielded in less satiric 
hands. Mrs. Wharton has observation, patience, detachment, and has 
brought these rare gifts to a parallel, if vaster, scene that is equally far 
from self-consciousness. Accuracy and definition are the aims of this story. 

A keener touch of restrained criticism is discernible in The Custom of the 
Country, which contains an elaborate piece of portaiture. Undine Spragg, 
who, like her tribe, regards matrimony as the necessary qualification for a 
series of divorces by which a calculating woman, who plays her cards care- 
fully, may climb from rung to rung up the ladder of wealth and rank to the 
plutocratic apex of international capitalism, is a parasite of the first water. 
Her conscience is her pocket, her head a ledger, her body a mannequin’s, 
her heart undiscoverable, her soul not born. She is the detestable creation 
of an ideal of womanhood that is beneath contempt, and her single motive 
is to fulfil this standard absolutely. Ethically considered, she would con- 
taminate a sty, and the society which admires her has begun to perish from 
its own worthlessness. There is no point of honour that her existence does 
not outrage, no revolution that her extermination would not justify. She 
is perfectly corrupt from skin to core, and her empty smile, reflected in 
every expensive picture paper, is the ideal of industrial plutocracy. She is 
the paint on the face of our slums, and more abominable than the wreckage 
that supports her. In the creation of this astonishing female, thrown up in 
every modern capital, but in perfection doubtless peculiar to New York, 
Mrs. Wharton carries her analysis a step further by bringing this young 
woman into the circle of an old French family. By a series of manipulations 
so foreign to European traditions and habits (despite our connivance at 
her aims) that it is hard to find the right ethical terms to describe them, 
Undine Spragg, after her third divorce, becomes the wife of her original 
husband who, in the interval, has grown into the sixth wealthiest man in 
America. In Undine’s world nothing is real but things that can be 
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expressed numerically. Her pilgrim’s progress is fascinating. It is like 
watching the intricate but undeviating course of certain intestinal parasites 
from host to host in the animal kingdom. 

In her youth she had run off with Elmer Moffatt, the future magnate, 
then in the penniless stage of financial speculation, under the spell of a 
kindred purpose in him, and believing in his ability to gratify her own 
acquisitive appetite. When he seemed broken, she divorced him and re- 
turned to her family, which she transported to New York, and there 
flopped helplessly at the foot of the plutocratic ladder. A more dis- 
tinguished man, of good family, but no commercial aptitude, becomes her 
second husband till her wedding-trip to Europe reveals the instincts and 
tastes that she cannot share. She wearies of old cities more quickly than 
he of her attractive, empty face. To spend money is her idea of amusement, 
and when she finds this boring her remedy is to spend more. The end of 
existence for the type to which she belongs is “ to be respectable without 
being bored.” As his income falls short of her appetites, she leaves home 
and returns to Europe, and there almost persuades a wealthy, though 
momentarily married, admirer to become her third husband when she 
shall have set herself free. On the humorous charge of desertion by the 
man she has forsaken, she secures this divorce and, with it, the legal right 
to the custody of her little boy, a right which at the moment she does not 
find it convenient to exercise. The father, a decent, even dear, fellow is 
helpless, partly from affection and partly because he does not question the 
masculine ideal of obsequious lapdog which is good form for husbands in 
his country. Undine’s admirer, however, fails to imitate her example, 
and left thus in the lurch she returns to Paris, where she marries a French 
noble. The struggles between her appetites and French family traditions 
are among the admirable chapters of this book. Bored by obligations 
beyond her comprehension, and as always insatiable for money, she 
extorts a ruinous sum from the father of her child by way of compensation 
for not exercising her legal right to its custody. The father tries but fails 
to meet this claim, and after the due arrival of the child, Undine receives 
news of his father’s suicide without a glimmer of her own infamy. That 
this complacency seems natural is the proof of the skill with which 
Undine’s character is drawn. Another divorce frees her from her French 
husband, and she hunts her very first again, Elmer Moffatt, who is now 
extremely rich. With him she seems to realise her one ambition, boundless 
expenditure without the bother of bills. Her triumph would be complete. 
were it not that he can never hope to become an American Ambassador 
with Undine to receive his guests, because there is a quaint rule that the 
wife of an ambassador must not be a divorced woman. On the irritating 
discovery that there is one social trifle that money cannot buy the curtain 
falls on Undine’s story. 

According to her own test Undine is a fine woman, and her test is 
credible of a woman whose ideal is to be kept in a society that prizes kept 
women according to the voracity of their appetites, and thinks men noble 
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according to the degree with which they will support this parasitism. 
Her character and its social setting have been coldly but vividly drawn. 
Undine is mercilessly real ; and, if her type had the habit of reading, it 
would recognise itself with approval in this long book. That Undine is 
infamous, that the men who make her possible would be nobler to commit 
suicide rather than to tolerate the degradation that she costs their honour, 
is not the novelist’s concern. It is her opportunity, and her art consists in 
allowing the portrait to speak for itself, without the libel that true des- 
cription must be. Undine is the spawn of a moral heresy : the heresy that, 
in the name of the equality of the sexes, sets the masculine below the 
feminine in honour, to find that feminine honour is never more than the 
reflection of the masculine ideal, whatever that ideal may be. The men of 
Undine’s world have touched the limit of degradation, and she is no more 
than this degradation made manifest, the emasculate ideal itself. 

Her central figure is surrounded by others, moves through situations, 
appears against the background of varied civilisations, is one among a crowd 
of cosmopolitans all worthy of note. We can only record the astonishing 
cleverness of a book that is rich in interest and extremely skilful in narra- 
tion. By the nature of the subject the deeper instincts do not appear. 

To try her touch on them, perhaps, Mrs. Wharton wrote Ethan Frome, 
which is generally thought to be her best book. It is noticeably concise 
when compared with its forerunners, and its concern is with the permanent, 
not the temporary, attributes of human nature. It is a tale with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. It is dramatic and arresting. It is simple. Asa 
work of art it can be compared with Silas Marner, and that is high praise. 
But just as Silas Marner was, even in its title, too literary to be great 
literature, too like a study of peasant life from a scholar’s window to be a 
living image of the countryside, so Ethan Frome, as its name too implies, 
is a structure rather than a creation. ‘The very virtues in which such con- 
structions abound are betrayals of their origin. We must admire, we hesi- 
tate to love, them. The gaunt silent figure of Ethan, moved by the cir- 
cumstances of his lonely life to make an unfortunate marriage with a grim 
and shrewish woman, is a type after George Eliot’s own heart. He turns 
to the poor relation who comes to live with him and his wife in return 
for ceaseless service, as a sunflower to the single beam that falls his way. 
When his wife drives her from the house on what all three silently 
understand to be a jealous pretext, the failure that attends his attempt 
to commit a joint suicide with the young woman, and the continued 
existence of the three in unspoken bitterness is the tragedy of their inter- 
minable lives. But whereas George Eliot’s language was apt to be heavy, 
Mrs. Wharton’s touch is by comparison light. It cannot be said truthfully 
of her, as of George Eliot, that there is too much suet in her style. She is 
direct and lucid, though her characters are somewhat stiff. The abortive 
accident with the sleigh is a transparent artifice. Its telling does not bring 
conviction to the feelings, but Ethan Frome seems nearer to simple human 
nature than any of her previous characters, though even he is a projection 
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less of intuition than of thought. The story holds, and it is only on reflection 
that we question the freshness of its springs. The introductory chapters 
plod, a little in the manner of the Bronté openings. The personal scenes 
between Ethan and Mrs. Frome, the scenes indeed in which the wife 
figures, are the best in the book. Mrs. Frome is the creation of the story ; 
the girl is hardly individualised ; Ethan is an echo of other voices. But, 
in the kind to which it belongs, it is excellent. Here, as elsewhere, what- 
ever of construction can be acquired, its author has mastered. She has her 
craft, at least, at her fingers’ ends. In her novels we see the European 
tradition of the art of prose narrative essaying to master the contrast of life 
in the States. When American literature is ripe for its historian, and he 
comes to examine its origins, say in 2125, he will see in Mrs. Wharton’s 
narratives a talent derived from and nourished by the models of the Old 
World. She is a literary Pilgrim Father, with a lusty brood of native-bred 
descendants latent in her books. She is a founder of a family, not strictly 
an autochthonous American author herself. 

The novels are knitted together so closely that quotation is not easy, 
but the portrait of Mrs. Frome cannot be spared. 

Then the door opened and he saw his wife. 

Against the dark background of the kitchen she stood up tall and angular, one 
hand drawing a quilted counterpane to her flat breast, while the other held a lamp. 
The light, on a level with her chin, drew out of the darkness her puckered throat 
and the projecting wrist of the hand that clutched the quilt, and deepened fantastic- 
ally the hollows and prominences of her high-boned face under its ring of crimping- 
pins. To Ethan, still in the rosy haze of his hour with Mattie, the sight came with 
the intense precision of the last dream before waking. He felt as if he had never 
before known what his wife looked like. . . . Of late, since he had had reasons for 
observing her more closely, her silence had begun to trouble him. He recalled his 
mother’s growing taciturnity, and wondered if Zeena were also turning ‘‘ queer.” 
Women did, he knew. Zeena, who had at her fingers’ ends the pathological chart 
of the whole region, had cited many cases of the kind while she was nursing his 
mother ; and he himself knew of certain lonely farm-houses in the neighbourhood 
where stricken creatures pined, and of others where sudden tragedy had come of 
their presence. At times, looking at Zeena’s shut face, he felt the chill of such fore- 
bodings. At other times her silence seemed deliberately assumed to conceal far- 
reaching intentions, mysterious conclusions drawn from suspicions and resent- . 
ments impossible to guess. That supposition was even more disturbing than the 
other ; and it was the one which had come to him the night before, when he had 
seen her standing in the kitchen door. 


It is with The Age of Innocence that the quality of beauty comes into 
Edith Wharton’s work. It possesses the distinction that Ethan Frome 
attempted to compel. The tragic moments of life are not its situations, but 
the gradual awakening with the years to the quality of our success or of our 
failure. As Ibsen saw, the tragedy begins years after the action is over, and 
lasts for the rest of the person’s life. The Age of Innocence is a picture of 
New York in the seventies, in the persons of its conservative families. The 
reverend object of their social code is to glide over inconvenient facts, and, 
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in the name of decency, to wink at all covert departures from tradition. 
Newland Archer is a cultivated young man belonging to this set, with 
sufficient reflective faculty to be critical of its standards but without enough 
force of character to challenge them. It is to be observed that the men, 
other than financiers, in these novels are weak, and that the women, other 
than their complements, are pretty dolls. Newland makes a suitable 
marriage with a girl who is the embodiment of the decent, conservative 
traditions at the moment when his eyes are opening to a richer life by the 
return of Countess Olenska, an American who has had to leave an objection- 
able Polish husband. Europe was congenial to her, and America seems 
queer and formal by contrast. The arrival of Ellen Olenska is a family 
problem, for separated husbands and wives are not permitted in its scheme 
of life. Ellen half-conquers them by her charm ; they make allowances 
for her foreign ways ; but she remains a stranger, fascinating to Newland 
for the lifted horizon that she brings. He, too, had had glimpses of Arcady. 
Impulse and discretion contend in him, but his wife and relations abet his 
intimacy with’ Ellen, and from his dilemma only a desperate way offers 
escape. The tension quietly grows, but while Ellen and Newland avow 
their feelings, neither can endure a clandestine intrigue, though, if appear- 
ances were saved, this would be tolerated. Her family refuses to allow her 
to seek a divorce from the Pole, because this would cause scandal, and 
Newland is cleverly invoked to dissuade her from it. She is dissuaded ; 
but she fails to take root, and the idea that, after all, she might be happier 
with her husband, is faintly heard. ‘This she will never concede, and, having 
judged her dear Newland very accurately, she decides to return to Europe 
by herself. The prospect is dreadful to Newland, and on the evening of the 
farewell dinner given, at his house, to the departing lady, he decides to 
follow her by the next boat. There is compunction in the thought that his 
wife had devised this graceful send-off, and had encouraged him to 
befriend her unattached cousin, but against the blank of a future in her 
society he rebels. The confession is upon his lips, when his wife whispers 
that at last she is with child, that Ellen alone has heard the good news yet, 
and once again Newland finds that events have been before him. He is 
aware of some dim control, of the invisible net which is his family. This 
and his latest obligations exhaust his powers of resistance, but in the 
ensuing twenty years he learns that his family and his wife had detected 
his attraction to the stranger, that all along their toils were closing about 
him, and that he had been a puppet in their quiet determined hands. The 
story is beautifully conducted to its end, a score of years later, when after 
the death of his wife he visits Paris with his son, who is anxious to make the 
acquaintance of Ellen, and reveals surprising knowledge of his father and 


herself : 


Mother told me, says the boy cheerfully. 

Your mother ? 

Yes : the day before she died. She said she knew we were safe with you, because 
once, when she asked you to, you’d given up the thing you most wanted. 
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Archer received this communication in silence. At length he said in a low voice: 
She never asked me. 

No. I forgot. You never did ask each other anything, did you ? And you never 
told each other anything. You just sat and watched each other, and guessed at 
what was going on underneath. A deaf-and-dumb asylum, in fact ! Well, I back 
your generation for knowing more about each other’s private thoughts than we 
ever have time to find out about our own. 


On their arrival outside Ellen’s flat, Newland sends the youngster 
upstairs, and seats himself under a tree opposite her window. There 
reflections crowd upon him : 


“Tt is more real to me than if I went up,” he suddenly heard himself say ; 
and the fear lest this last shadow of reality should lose its edge kept him rooted to his 
seat as the moments succeeded each other. He sat for a long time. At length a 
light shone through one of the windows, and, as if it had been the signal for which 
he had waited, Newland Archer walked back alone to his hotel. 


These (condensed) quotations are a fit ending to a fine book. Nowhere 
in Edith Wharton’s work are the craft and the art of storytelling more 
happily fused. The comedy of the opening chapters, the picture of the 
van der Luydens, arbiters of ‘‘ taste ” and “‘ form,” the interiors of half-a- 
dozen houses in New York, Newport, the country, are illuminated by a light 
sO quiet that we know not how much is affection, how much satire. Withall 
the cleverness and observation, with the implied criticism, with the faithful 
fact, there is a background. The novelist’s imagination hangs over the 
landscape like a placid sky. In Ellen, too, she has created one adorable 
woman, whose faint outline and elusive figure seem the emanation of her 
presence itself. The children also in the last pages of this, and in other 
novels, what shrewd little observers they too are of the changes, the 
divorces, the homeless hotel life. They seem to be born orphaned, and, 
wistful or precocious, to live as strangers on the earth. All these ele- 
ments are harmonised in The Age of Innocence, which has all the compet- 
ence of its predecessors with, at last, a beauty of its own. Mathematics 
have resolved themselves into music, form and content are matched here. 
It is nearer to the substance of poetry than any of its author’s works, and 
compared with this book, the later Glimpses of the Moon or Mother’s 
Recompense seems a descent to competent construction, a model, a text- 
book, to be blessed by professors, for classes in the art of storytelling. 
Mrs. Wharton, nourished on the classics, a devoted student, one may guess, 
of French literature, and acquainted with the other literatures of Europe, 
has aspired to more than the re-creation of the American scene in an 
accomplished technique. She has imagined the extension of that tradi- 
tion, the giving of a new beauty to the new world. In The Age of Innocence 


this has found expression. Its beauty is the reward of a vocation faithfully 
fulfilled. 


In these novels the conservative households provide most of the comedy; 
the business men and the children most of the humour. Here is a sketch 
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yf the American child, from Glimpses of the Moon. Clarissa introduces 
.erself with the early cup of tea to Susy, the lady who is temporarily 
yecupying her mother’s house. 


She put out her hand and touched the string of pearls about Susy’s throat . . . 

Did you have to give up all your jewels when you were divorced ? 

Divorced—? Susy [who is on her honeymoon] threw her head back against the 
pillows and laughed. Why, what are you thinking of ? Don’t you remember that 
I was not even married the last time you saw me ? 

Yes ; I do. But that was two years ago. The little girl wound her arms about 
Susy’s neck and leaned against her caressingly. Are you going to be soon, then ? 
I'll promise not to tell if you don’t want me to. 

Going to be divorced ? Of course not ! What in the world made you think so ? 

Because you look so awfully happy, said Clarissa Vanderlyn simply. 


As I write, four essays on The Writing of Fiction are announced. They 
ake the form of analysing the technique of the short story and the novel, 
and of constructing characters and situations. In this book we do not find 
in artist expresSing opinions on his favourite masters, but a student 
classifying masterpieces and giving us the benefit of her experience with 
aer tools. The book, in fact, is a text-book for beginners and critics, but it 
nas more than a technical interest. It is a valuable piece of evidence of the 
mind that has gone to the creation of the novels, and I do not find in it 
anything to alter the judgment I have ventured on them. They possess 
more form than feeling. Hawthorne evokes where Mrs. Wharton 
describes, and he was often as poor in construction as she is capable. It 
30 happens that they have one scene in common, where the two types of 
imagination may be compared. The difference is felt in the prose. The 
mind waits on Mrs. Wharton’s style, attentive, alert, and interested. 
To Hawthorne’s the ear answers as to music. It is rare to find writers as 
true to their respective types as these, and the art of prose narrative has 
room and need for both of them. 
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ON CERTAIN DISEASES AFFECTING 
ACADEMIC HISTORY 


By H. BELLOC 


HAVE written history off and on for the last twenty-eight years, and 
in the writing of it I have read a prodigious amount of historical 
authorities of every kind. Only the other day I completed the first 
volume of what I desire to be a good and simple lucid text-book for 
young people, out of which they can learn the true history of England. In 
all this considerable task (which I have had to carry out in the midst of a 
great deal of other work) one question has perpetually returned to my mind: 
‘What should be our main guiding principle in the judgment of historical 
evidence ? ” | 

The three elements of that evidence are familiar to all : documents, 
traditions, monuments. These elements are present in any particular case 
for all to examine. Yet on the same corpus of testimony, two men, two 
schools, will come to very different and even contradictory conclusions. 
For instance, one whole school will have it that the Arian Mass of the 
fourth and fifth centuries was said in whatever local dialect, Germanic, 
Slav or Mongol, the Arian auxiliary troops of the Roman Army and their 
officers and generals might be speaking. Another school says: “‘Not at 
all. The Arian Mass, like the Orthodox, was Greek in the East, Latin in 
the West.” Which is right? And why? What is the differentiating 
quality in judgment which makes the difference between the sound and the 
unsound conclusion upon apparently the same basis of evidence ? 

The parallel drawn between historical and the legal evidence is most 
imperfect. There is, in the former, a very limited field (as a rule), a very 
clear unvarying body of testimony, no questioning of living men, no 
element of living passion, and (what is most important) no direct motive 
of gain such as moves advocates in a court. 

Yet verdicts thus perpetually vary. Why ? 

It is a question which has occurred of course to everyone who has ever 
undertaken any effort in this capital department of letters and of human 
science. It is, further, a question which, obviously, cannot be finally 
answered : for it involves a discussion of the human mind and of its 
judgment on things which are not ponderable or measurable, and the 
proportions of which must remain a matter of dispute. 

But it is a question which must be answered before he settles to his 
work by every man who wishes to write true history. 

It must be admitted at the outset that much the greater part of those who 
write history to-day never ask themselves the question, or, at any rate, 
never attempt an answer to it. Why should they ? Their trade is to produce 
manuals conforming to the official examination system of the Government 
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nd Society under which they live, and for that purpose nothing is 
eeded but to copy the existing orthodox manuals. Thus a man has read in 
ne of the larger Oxford text-books that the population of England in the late 
leventh century was about two millions :. an estimate (he is told) based on 
lomesday statistics. He doesn’t need to read the process whereby this 
umber is arrived at. He knows that the statement is admitted, academic, 
ficial, and down it goes into his book as a plain historical fact. A young 
lan Or woman competing for a public salary writes in an examination 
vat the population was about two million and gets good marks : if they 
ere to write (as I have) “ five to six million ” they would get bad marks, 
nd have the less chance of a post. 

But behind this vast mass of Official History repeated and re-repeated 
thousand times, there is exhaustive original work. The men who first 
trived at this figure ‘‘ two millions ”’ were painstaking and sincere. All 
1e Domesday entries were counted ; a rational multiple was taken for 
‘riving at total population (even a high multiple: six souls for each 
ead of a family mentioned), the missing areas were allowed for and the 
10re obvious omissions. The conclusion was not hastily reached ; and 
10ugh, no doubt, it was unconsciously influenced by a strong religious 
ias and a philosophy of “ Progress,”’ it was no party affirmation or super- 
cial guesswork, but a piece of (apparently) scientific work. I was given 
vat figure “ rather under two million’ when I was a boy at Balliol. I 
0k it for granted. I was the more sure of it when I read the process by 
hich it was arrived at. It was not till I went myself, much later, through 
1e body of evidence available, that I saw that figure to be at fault by nearly 
wo-thirds : Domesday (I discovered) is no more a census than Bradshaw 
,an ordnance map. It is a fiscal summary. The probable population 
f its date is to be arrived at not by the mere cataloguing of one document 
hich was but a revenue list, without motive or object in counting heads : 
is rather to be arrived at by various independent general pieces of evidence 
hich confirm each other ; the approximately known area of arable land, 
1e presence and number of market towns, the size of armed forces, the 
sclesiastical units, etc. ; such general considerations show an England 
f much the same population from the eleventh century to the seven- 
enth. 

I could quote any number of examples showing the contrast between 
vo differing conclusions based on but few and clear evidences available 
» all. How does such contrast arise ? It arises, I think, from the neglect, 
a the one side of a controversy (and that usually the official or academic 
de), of co-ordination. An enemy might well call it the neglect of common- 
nse. 

The academic spirit of the nineteenth century forgot, its survival in the 
ficial history of our own time still forgets, that the three elements of 
istorical evidence—the Document, Tradition and Monuments—all lie 
onder the same rules as guide us in our daily judgments and decisions. ‘The 
rinciples are forgotten (or put aside) that one conclusive piece of evidence 
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outweighs all the guesswork in the world and all the inconclusive testimonies 
present, however numerous : that physical conditions limit and define all 
human action : that men’s motives and methods have always been much 
the same, so that an historical judgment based on some monstrous, unheard- 
of human mood or capacity must be wrong. Common-sense should tell us 
for instance that a hundred ships of which only the very largest carried 
eighty warriors cannot land an army of more than 8,ooo men : that misread 
and legendary recitals are not elaborate forgeries : that a nation does not 
change its philosophy in ten years: that language and race are not 
coterminous. 

The source of these errors which have accumulated into the one large 
error of that Official or Academic History from which we still suffer, lies in 
certain diseases which, originating in Germany, attacked the organism 
of historical teaching throughout Europe and nowhere more virulently 
than in England. 

I would like to waste a few pages in discussing these diseases. For, in the 
effort to get on the right road again when an art has gone astray, the difficult 
and the essential preliminary is an appreciation of how we have gone wrong. 
It is easy to appreciate where our predecessors went wrong, for their faults 
have been exposed if not reformed. It is more difficult to appreciate what 
is at fault in the very air we breathe: and yet that is what we have to 
remedy in our own period: that is the work to our hands. 

Thus the men of the Renaissance saw clearly enough the faults of his- 
torical method in the Middle Ages: its lack of critical examination ; its 
confusion of a Holy subject with authentic evidence. But they did not see 
their own romantic faults. When Peacock, Bishop of Chichester (and, ¢ 
little later, Valla) attacked the Donation of Constantine, they did it in a 
fashion almost as wide of the mark as the wrong spirit which they honestly 
desired to put right. The latter (for instance) laboriously points out that 
the Donation of Constantine must be wrong in ascribing a Dragon to the 
town of Rome because (as he says) “‘ dragons are only found in Africa.” 

In examining our own troubles in this matter I must begin by saying 
that the faults to which I shall allude were much worse a generation age 
than they are to-day. Their effect is on the wane ; and no doubt other 
(and perhaps worse) faults are growing up unperceived among our most 
modern and critical historical writers who glory (as I do) in destroying this 
academic and official enemy. I do not say that the academic error i: 
warping the latest work nearly as much as it did the work of the pas 
generation. But it is still prevalent. 

So far as my experience goes, the various forms of the trouble are a: 
follows :— 

First : the over-emphasis of the material element in evidence ; e.g., the 
document as against tradition, the measurable as against the unmeasur. 
able ; the material relic of stone or bronze or wood as against our genera 
literary knowledge of a period ; a particular reference as against our genera 
knowledge of the behaviour of men (or even of the laws of arithmetic !) 
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_ Second: a tendency to d@ priori reasoning : and that in the very dangerous 

form of reasoning deductively from first principles which are taken for 
granted by the reasoner, yet not clearly defined in his own mind ; this, 
like exaggeration of the material elements of evidence, I believe to be due 
to the influence of physical science, whose prodigious conquests in our 
time have led to an extension of its principles into fields where those 
principles do not apply. 

This @ priort weakness in the modern treatment of historical questions 
proceeds also from that product of the eighteenth century, Rationalism : a 
religion which does not know that it is a religion but imagines itself to be 
obvious and common to all mankind. 

Third : The assumption of false authority. 

To this element of weakness belong (1) the perpetual citation of certain 
writers and the adoption of their conclusions without the presentation of 
the argument on which those conclusions are based ; (2) the habit of 
copying, whereby, an insufficiently proved statement having been made 
under some namie, that statement is repeated over and over again until it 
acquires a sort of traditional form, and its original establishment is for- 
gotten. 

To take these three evils in their order : 

(1) The error of exaggerating the material and documentary side of 
evidence as against the living and traditional largely proceeds, as I have said, 
from an analogy with the overwhelming conquests of physical science in our 
time ; but it also proceeds from the vast extension of minute and detailed 
research, and the establishment of a critical diplomatic science. That the 
use of the document as against mere tradition, of archzological discovery, 
as against either tradition, or what may be called “ literary atmosphere ” 
has greatly advantaged the cause of truth in the main, no one will deny. 
I am concerned rather with its exaggeration, and of this I will give an 
example :— 

The Gospel of John has for more than a century been the subject of 
intense documentary criticism. Its authenticity, its traditionally early 
date (the end of the first century), its value as the account of an eye-witness, 
have been attacked with an obvious bias but always after the fashion of 
minute documentary analysis. The tables are now turned, and even 
in their own field the attackers are now defeated : even in defeat they now 
admit that the Gospel is as early as all the Christian centuries believed it to 
be: that it contains ‘‘ Joannine”’ material: that its author was at any rate 
a man called John: and no one can read the most modern argument, that 
of Dr. Arundzen for example, without seeing how strongly it makes, 
merely as a piece of documentary analysis, for the old-fashioned view. 

Now that the victory of commonsense has been won, may we not judge 
oy the example of our defeated opponents? Is it not clear that they absurdly 
exaggerated on the old official, academic and wrong side, the neglect of 
tradition ? A vast body of human beings consistently maintained a certain 
historical statement : to wit, that St. John wrote his gospel. They based their 
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judgment upon a myriad forms of evidence long forgotten and lost. They 
were a body bound together by continuous generations. This whole body 
of Christendom took the thing for granted until the attack was opened at 
the end of the eighteenth century. I do not say that tradition is con- 
clusive evidence. It is not conclusive. I can well imagine conclusive argu- 
ment having been brought against that tradition sufficient to destroy it— 
though as a fact it has not been brought : on the contrary the arguments 
advanced against the authenticity of the Gospel have been one by one 
exploded. But what I do say is that to neglect the tradition of the whole 
affair was ridiculous, and that neglect is a perfect example of the disease 
of which I speak. The academic mind ought to have said : ‘‘ We are about 
to examine a problem in which the arguments against authenticity are so 
and so ; on the other hand an immensely powerful argument in favour of 
authenticity is universal tradition.” Instead of that it regarded universal 
tradition as a sort of negative argument in their own favour ! They have 
argued as though the general consensus of mankind was necessarily in 
error. That mood is, I say, a disease: a disease of pedantry and of 
intellectual pride. 

This disease you will find working throughout the whole domain of 
historical study. It is working less strongly to-day than it did, and we must 
be grateful for its decline, but it still has power. 

There was a time, not so long past, when the historical existence of 
Arthur was denied. It is not denied to-day. There was a time, not so long 
past, when great poems such as the Iliad and the Odyssey could be 
ascribed to a multiple authorship—a sort of committee—when Christopher 
Columbus was found to come from any one of fifteen cities rather than 
Genoa, and when St. Patrick was denied historical reality. 

It is true that we have got rid of follies so extreme ; but the poison still 
remains and still has vigour. One of the worst forms of its activity is the 
continued use of the word “ forgery ”’ as applied to documents which 
can be proved later than the events or contracts to which they bear 
witness. 

It was the common tag of our Victorian writers and of their con- 
temporaries upon the Continent (particularly in Germany) that any docu- 
ment demonstrably or even probably later than the date it bears was_ 
a “‘ forgery’; that a document purporting to come from a certain source, 
e.g., the Papal Court, and demonstrably or probably not coming from 
that source was a “ forgery.”’ The erroneous traditions quoted under 
Mercator’s name were called “the Forged Decretals”’ ; as though any 
man could have forged that enormous collection of set purpose, and as" 
though it were not obvious that it jumbles up together a mass of stuff, true, 
half true and wholly false, but all set down in good faith! A Charter 
testifying to a gift of the seventh century, and clearly written in the 
manner of the ninth, was called a “‘ forgery,” whereas it was no more than 
the recital, in terms of the day, of a gift dated from the earlier time to 
which it was quite rightly ascribed. 
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I have come across, quite recently, an example of this in the shape of a 
criticism made against my own work by a reviewer who blames me for 
Jepending in my description of the sack of Croyland upon the ‘‘ Pseudo- 
[ngulphus.”’ It is perfectly true that the document in question is not of the 
eleventh century (as was long imagined), but much more probably of the early 
fourteenth century, but there is no sort of reason for believing that it does 
not give us the earlier material, set down by a later hand. I had a perfect 
right to quote it as evidence of what happened in the sack of Croyland by the 
Scandinavian barbarians, and it is grossly unhistorical to say that the evidence 
must be rejected because, in its present form, the writing of it is later. 

(2) Now for the a prior: trouble. There is nothing which the people guilty 
of this error would have been more shocked by than the imputation of 
a priori reasoning ; indeed that form of reasoning, necessary in pure logic 
and essential to the very form of human reason in all its actions, was 
attacked without consideration of its value, because, in uncritical ages, 
it had not infrequently been used in fields to which it did not properly 
apply. For instance, the Middle Ages argued that the orbits of the planets 
were circular because the circle was the perfect form. Observation proved 
that argument to be false ; but the a@ priori method is to-day still more 
frequently applied in debates where it has no place. 

For instance, a document wherein miraculous elements appear was 
almost universally, and is still to-day frequently, rejected as false on account 
of its miraculous elements. That is pure a@ priori reasoning. You assume 
a priort that some event outside your own experience cannot have taken 
place. Contemporaries of that event said that it had taken place, that they 
saw it ; they bear witness to it. It was quite right to say that in proportion 
to the unlikelihood of the event, to its rarity, to its lack of consonance 
with ordinary experience, proof must be demanded. It was quite wrong 
to say that no matter what the proof adduced, the unusual thing must be 
denied, and that the mere presence of a miracle was conclusive evidence 
against the value of the document containing it. Such statements as 
that a man walked upon the water, or raised himself in the air ; that a dead 
man came to life ; that words, or mere spiritual influence, brought an idol 
toppling down ; that the blind were made to see; and all the rest of the 
miraculous element in narration are usually mythical, probably mythical, 
to say no more than that was to take up a sound position. To say that they 
could not possibly have taken place, was to confess yourself a monist. 
But these people did not confess themselves monists. ‘They did not define 
their own first principles from which they drew these @ priori conclusions. 
They took a very confused illogical position for granted, and the very men 
who would have been horrified to hear that they denied all save the 
material element in nature and all free will, were ridiculously certain that 
nothing could happen against a certain iron order which, were it unchange- 
able, would obviously make the idea an illusion. 

This spirit went to such lengths that documents of the utmost value to 
history were deliberately set aside and not so much as examined, simply 
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because they contained elements of the marvellous : although these ele- 
ments did not in any way affect the question in hand. The great French- 
man who has revolutionised modern history put the thing in the tersest 
form when he said, ‘‘ If a document of the ninth century tells me that a 
saint of the seventh crossed a river on his cloak ‘ because the bridge was 
not then built,’ it is not evidence that he crossed the river on his cloak, 
but it zs evidence that there was a bridge over the river in the ninth century.” 
Yet the whole library of hagiography was crudely set aside and thousands 
of such definite pieces of historical evidence were neglected. It isas though 
aman were to say in a Court of Justice :“‘ I will not accept this man’s evidence 
upon a thing which happened in his own presence last week, because he 
believes his grandfather’s story of something which happened a hundred 
years ago,” 

This a priori disease does not only affect the use of documents con- 
taining miracles: its poison works over the whole field of Academic 
History in the shape of deduction from unproved and preconceived 
assertions. Thus it is taken for granted that a particular institution, “ The 
Centena ” (which was called in England “‘ The Hundred ’’) rose among the 
German barbarians two thousand years ago. In vain do opponents point 
out that there is no trace of it in barbaric Germany throughout the whole 
of the Dark Ages, and no trace of it in civilised England at all within two 
lifetimes of the Conquest: in vain do they point out that it is found 
flourishing in Gaul centuries before it appears in England: in vain do 
they point out that a Roman Official, the Centenarius, had existed for 
centuries, indeed from the end of the Roman Empire, within the Roman 
lines : in vain do they point out that, after he had exercised his jurisdiction 
for generation upon generation, the district he ruled gradually assumed a 
name “‘ Centena’”’ drawn from his office—all this overwhelming, concrete, 
detached evidence is set aside. The Academic man with his fixed idea 
replies, ‘‘ All that does not count ; I am determined to believe that ‘ the 
Hundred’ was a democratic institution of the ancient Germans” (of 
whom we know next to nothing) ; “ that its complete absence from all 
English documents earlier than Edgar is an accident; true, we find it 
first in the tenth century, but we have a right to say it had been flourishing 
since the fifth, though in all these five hundred years no mention was made 
of it.” 

I do not exaggerate. That is exactly the position of Stubbs on the 
English “ Hundred ” and of all Academic and Official History to this day. 

Another example of the same spirit (so violent that it is comic) is the 
a priori attitude towards the continuity of English towns. London is 
London to-day, and it was London two thousand years ago. But everything 
has got to fit in with a theory that London was wiped out somewhere before 
the year 500, and then miraculously came into existence again rather more 
than a hundred years later. 

Against all the evidence of analogy, of name, of obvious human habit, 
this ridiculous statement could be made and taught as true history (I had 
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it taught to me at Oxford), because the facts had to be made to fit in with 
an absurd theory that all England was overrun and wiped out by some 
mythical invasion of impossible myriads in small boats from across the 
North Sea. Not only London, but York, Lincoln, Winchester, and twenty 
other great towns were wiped out : left deserted for a hundred years and 
then suddenly reoccupied just in time for St. Augustine. 

__ This strained nonsense, that impossible myriads came over in impossible 
fashion, and that towns destroyed were impossibly resurrected in some sort 
of magic fashion, after three generations of abandonment, was taught 
simply because facts had somehow or other to be fitted in 4 priori with an 
impossible theory. 

(3) The assumption of false authority is the third trouble from which 
modern historical work is suffering ; and it is important to appreciate 
what kind of harm it does. 

The assumption of false authority runs through all our modern life ; it 
is not confined to historical science. Its cause is simple enough. Men have 
an appetite for authority, and if you do not give them a right authority to 
cling to, then they will take a wrong one. In history this disease takes the 
form of setting up the conclusions of scholars as final, without the presen- 
tation of the process whereby those conclusions were reached ; of bam- 
boozling the plain man with an affirmation (which he humbly accepts !) 
that he could not follow the argument because he is not an expert and 
must therefore take what he is told. 

I do not speak without experience ; I have gone through the whole 
process myself. I have accepted without question, like most of my con- 
temporaries, a mass of affirmation which only after many years had I 
leisure to examine, and which I found to be worthless. 

Here are a few examples :— 

It is (as I said at the beginning of this) repeated over and over again 
in text-book after text-book, that the Arian Mass was said in the vernacular. 
The point is important, because, if the statement were true, it would mean 
that the early centuries of Christian history had a very different conception 
of the Eucharist from that which is traditionally held. It would mean 
that the conception of ritual, the Mass of the hierarchic tongue, came much 
later than has been generally believed. It also connotes the idea of one 
German tongue, easily understood by all the federate troops and by all the 
garrisons which they formed in the later Empire. 

When I came to look at the evidence, I found it lay in two short sen- 
tences. (a) The ‘“‘ Mass of the Catechumens ” was used in Jerusalem 
in the local vernacular ; (5) one text, and one text alone, alludes to sermons 
being given to the Gothic Imperial troops in a language which they could 
understand. The latter point has nothing whatever to do with the Mass. 
The first has only verbal connection with it. The “ Mass ”’ of the Cate- 
chumens was the term given for a service which was not the Eucharist. 
It was the preliminary service for people not yet baptised, under instruc- 
tion : a reading of the Creed, of the Epistle, Gospel and Prayers. It was 
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as natural that this should be given in the vernacular as that sermons should 
be. The Mass in the sense of the Eucharist was wholly different, in import- 
ance and in character, from the first. It was said originally, of course, in 
some vernacular tongue ; but more and more as time went on, in a tongue 
which had become antique and ritual. And the Arian Eucharist was, of © 
course, Greek and Italian, like the Catholic one. 

I could multiply instances indefinitely. . 

We were told at Oxford that the representative system arose in certain 
original, German, popular gatherings. But when I came to look at the 
evidence, I found this: That of the representative system there is no 
trace in Germany at all ; that when it is found appearing in England, it 
had already had two hundred years of existence in the Pyrenees. 

I notice the same thing with regard to population—a matter of great 
historical and even practical interest to which I have already alluded. 

We have no positive statistical and detailed evidence on the numbers of 
population in Great Britain and the Lowlands of Scotland in the remote 
past. What we can judge by (for records of that exist) is the amount of 
land under tillage, and the number of market and other towns dealing 
with agricultural produce. Judged by this standard, the population of 
Britain from the earliest records we have was much the same as it was on the 
eve of the great modern change—that is, from five to six millions. Those 
who affirm this probable truth find themselves met, not with a process of. 
reasoning, but with false authority. A number of such authorities have 
dealt, as I have said, with “‘ Domesday ”’ as though it were a census, and 
thus make out the population too small by at least sixty per cent. But 
when you read ‘‘ Domesday,” you see that it is not a census at all. It is a 
fiscal document dealing with taxation. It does not pretend to give a census ; 
and many of its elements are inapplicable if they be regarded as a census. 
In the same way the total population at the time of the Black Death, and 
shortly afterwards, is set down at a ridiculously low figure by an 
analysis of the Poll Tax Lists; but when you look at the actual 
words of the returns, you find that those Lists are arbitrary. So far from 
being a census of population, what obviously happened was a bargain 
driven by the tax collector for a particular sum to be got out of each place, 
and then the putting down of a number of names sufficient to account for 
the total sum paid. That is why you get so few unmarried people : that is 
why you get exactly the same contribution allotted to a score of names in 
community after community, where the taxable capacity of each family — 
varied from great wealth to great poverty. 

Now all these errors in the spirit of official history would not have the 
effect they do have were it not for the profound effect of the modern 
state upon all general instructions. 

It is not true that the University teaching is free, and it is obviously not 
true that Popular Teaching in the elementary schools is free. University 
teaching is a national thing bound up with a particular system, co-opted 
and continuous. Popular teaching is directly and admittedly official ; and 
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the whole system is crystallised and rendered permanent by the dependence 
of almost every career upon public examination. 

The evil is attached to, and is a function of, a great good ; to wit: the 
homogeneity of the English people. In countries where fierce civil 
dissension exists, false official history is subject to correspondingly fierce 
and destructive criticism. This is notably the case in modern France. 
There the University system is almost as rigid as here, and the State 
system of public education, if possible, even more rigid. But the official 
system is combated perpetually, even within the University, and all the 
best brains of the country continue to pour ridicule upon the popular 
State interpretation of history. So powerful an attack as Bainville’s recent 
volume is an example of what I mean. In England, that true monarchic 
presentation of our national past would have been passed over as the work 
of a crank ; in France it sold 80,000 copies in three weeks. 


* * * * * *% *% 


What is the remedy ? False history is officially taught, and it is univer- 
sally taught. The criticism of it is boycotted and treated as ridiculous. 
Upon its appearance such criticism is not sifted; it is not treated with 
respect ; it has no chance. 

Yet, in the long run, if a system of false official history takes root and 
becomes universal, the nation suffers. 

This is not a mere academic matter. It is a matter of high practical 
importance that the real past should be known. For a nation with a false 
idea of its past is like a man who has lost his memory and believes, with 
regard to his own life before a certain date, that it was quite other from 
what it really was. False history leads to bad foreign policy and to an 
ignorance of the national destiny. It warps the nation’s conception of itself. 

What is the remedy ? The remedy is the application of common-sense 
to historical method. We must get those few who care for historical 
learning to test every official utterance ; to go back to the original authori- 
ties, and to judge these by the reason of the average man ; which in this, 
as in every other form of study, is the ultimate tribunal. 
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NEWDIGATE v. SHAW 


(To the Editor of THe LonpDoN MERCURY) 


Oech Newdigate’s ideas on legibility are so peculiar that one can only conclude 
that either he wears reducing glasses or else the Morris tradition still remains a little 
too much for his powers of discrimination. Large type, with or without spacing, does not 
necessarily mean legibility. Of the two examples you print, Mr. Shaw’s is to my mind the 
better. The badness of the inking (in my copy) helps Mr. Newdigate more than Mr. Shaw. 

I enclose a pull of the same lines set in Imprint type, long primer leaded. The line 


is perhaps a trifle too long.—Yours, etc. GERARD T. MEYNELL. 
Act I THE PHILANDERER 83 
juia. Leonard: youconfess then, that youowe mesome- 
thing ? 


CHARTERIS [haughtily] No: what I received, I paid. Did 
you learn nothing from me?—was there no delight for 
you in our friendship ? 

JULIA [vehemently and movingly ; for she is now sincere] No. 
You made me pay dearly for every moment of happi- 
ness. You revenged yourself on me for the humiliation 
of being the slave of your passion for me. I was never 
sure of you for a moment. I trembled whenever a letter 
came from you, lest it should contain some stab for me. 
I dreaded your visits almost as much as I longed for 
them. I was your plaything, not your companion. [She 
rises, exclaiming| Oh, there was such suffering in my hap- 
piness that I hardly knew joy from pain. [She sinks on the 
piano stool, and adds, as she buries her face in her hands and 
turns away from him] Better for me if I had never met you ! 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeERcuRY) 


IR,—I render homage to Mr. Newdigate as a master of typography, but I regret when 

he misses points on which he ought to be meticulously accurate. He misspells the 
name of Mr. Shaw’s printers and he calls the paper used in the Shaw volumes antique 
laid—it is not laid, but wove. | 

On the main question of size of type face Mr. Newdigate sets out to show that “ larger 
type need not involve a very bulky volume.” His argument is based on a book that suits 
his case. It is quite true that the increase in bulk of the ‘‘ Unpleasant ” volume does not 
greatly matter, though even here the actual increase by the use of his pica page is not 42 
but 68 pages. Let us, however, apply the pica versus long primer test to one of the larger 
volumes containing a considerable quantity of solid preface matter where the drive out is _ 
positive and unrelieved by the saving that is made in the white portions of dialogue matter, 
I choose The Doctor’s Dilemma of 512 pages—surely large enough already in all conscience - 
and extra good value for the price—and I find that if set on Mr. Newdigate’s page, with 
Morris tight spacing and eliminating the “ mutton ” quad, it becomes 644 pages, i.e., a 
26 per cent. increase in extent, and I don’t think Mr. Newdigate can risk the suggestion 
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hat such a book ought to be in two volumes, as Mr. Shaw’s public fully appreciates his 
policy of giving good value for price charged. 

Everyone agrees that pica is more easily read than long primer, but type sizes exist for 
che purpose of adjusting type to-matter, and there are numberless books which have to be 
in smaller type as they simply cannot stand a 26 per cent. increase in bulk. 

_ Let me add that if Mr. Newdigate adheres to his pica page two ems wider and an em 
onger than the Shaw page, he must change his paper also. “‘ Good margins depend upon 
proportion ”’ and his fore edge and tail are disproportionate. As we must have “ collars 
and cuffs ”’ let us have nice ones.— Yours, etc. Wituram MAxweELL. 


HAMLET IN MODERN DRESS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


@IR,—I fear I cannot claim to be grandfather to the modern-dress Hamlet. I am at best 
\Ja great-uncle. It is true that I once tried to bring Cymbeline a few centuries nearer by 
presenting it as Carpaccio might have imagined it. But the credit of a later revival of this 
play, with a dinner-jacket for Iachimo, a Heal bed for Imogen, and tin hats and Bersaglieri 
feathers for the opposing armies, belongs entirely to Sir Barry Jackson.—Yours, etc. 


W. Bripces ADAMS. 


A PLEA FOR THE CINEMA 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I have been a subscriber to THE LONDON Mercury now for three years, but never 

in that time have I seen any article in its pages on the Film. This is to me the more 
surprising as I have been frequently regaled with such topics as Anthropology, Swine- 
Husbandry and the like. 

To imagine that the film is unworthy of serious attention, a device to entertain half-wits, 
is entirely unfair ; the cinema is no longer only a place conveniently dark, and there are 
films with titles other than Love With a Million Hells or The Lure of the Latchkey. Itisa 
view, also, slightly belated, as if a referee, aware that a foul had been committed, were to 
blow his whistle a quarter of an hour after. A Woman of Paris is a film that has far more 
worth, more insight and human understanding, than many of the plays that are lauded in 
your pages. Few films now are as repellent as On With the Dance or as boring as The Fake. 
There are, it is true, a vast number of bad films ; but they are for their kind, and we need 
not be put off. There are many books of bad verse produced, too, week after week, but 
the reviewers do not abate. 

One no more means by films those drab and dreary dramas of what, for brevity, is 
called sex, than you, Sir, in reviewing plays, are concerned exclusively with the 
works of our Peter-Pan dramatist, Mr. Coward. The Germans are evolving fine films, 
satisfying to the mind as to the eye, and there are many films—Zeebrugge, The Miracle of 
the Wolves, Lily of the Alley, Warning Shadows, The Thief of Bagdad, as well as the master- 
pieces of Mr. Chaplin, which, each in its own way, are striving towards such expression 
through their medium as may justify the term art. In a period of exhaustion in the arts, 
the cinerha is emerging and, while the clouds that it trails may not be entirely those of 
glory, chronicles in THE LONDON Mercury would be of immense service to it. Such an 
inclusion would, I feel sure, be welcomed, and would attract more readers than chronicles 
on, no doubt enthralling, but also completely mystifying, subjects.—Yours, etc. 


CHARLES GRINLEY. 
[Our correspondent will observe that his wishes have been met in this number— 
Epitor, L.M.] 
L 
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THREE FRENCH WRITERS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 4 


IR,—I have read with interest and pleasure Mr. Dingle’s article on “ Three French” 

Writers ” in the October LONDON MERcuRY. 

But with regard to the Catholicism of Pierre Loti’s works, it is well to remember that, 
unlike Anatole France and Maurice Barrés, Pierre Loti was born and bred a Protestant. 
He himself in Le Roman d’un Enfant shows how powerful was the influence of Protestant-_ 
ism on a child, who—while Anatole France was aspiring to be a Catholic hermit in the 
desert--at eight years old, dreamed of being one day a Protestant pastor. And although, - 
as he confesses in his early novel Azyadé, Loti grew up to be an agnostic—when he came | 
to die he was buried as a Protestant and by a Protestant pastor. 

Nevertheless, I agree on the whole with Mr. Dingle. For even Loti, though of Protestant 
origin, had, like most Frenchmen, his Catholic moments.— Yours, etc. ) 


WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION 


(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Will you permit us to draw the attention of your readers to the reconstruction — 
of the National Home-Reading Union, and to invite all who love to entertain in their 
homes the silent company of books to aid us in our work ? 

The Union was founded over thirty-five years ago by Dr. John Brown Paton of’ 
Nottingham (clarum et venerabile nomen) to help those who loved knowledge, but could not 
(for want of time or money or both) obtain a University education, to find some satisfaction 
of their love by quiet reading, and by study circles in the home. The Union has always 
followed the intentions of its founder ; and now, without any deviation from his aims, it 
seeks to carry its work still further afield. We are improving and extending our magazine, 
which we have given the new name of The Reader to mark its new form and features. The 
Reader, as before, will provide courses of reading on different subjects ; and as before it 
will be issued regularly to all members. But it will also contain, for the future, single 
articles of general interest, notes of current events, and notices of each month’s best books ; 
and it will be sold to the general public as well as issued to members. It will be edited by 
Mr. G. B. Harrison (lecturer in King’s College, London), and published monthly. 

We appeal to all who welcome good reading and welcome guidance in the choice of good 
books not only to buy The Reader, but to join as members (or as honorary subscribers) 
of the National Home-Reading Union. The offices are at 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.z2, and the Secretary, Miss Rynd, will gladly answer any enquiries. Perhaps the 
wine we offer needs no bush ; but our cause, which is entirely voluntary and disinterested, 
needs all the help which those who believe in the cause can give. And the cause is, in a 
few words, the advancement of knowledge in our country by the encouragement of the 
habit of quiet reading under a modest and gentle guidance.—Yours, etc. 

ERNEST BARKER (Chairman) 
JoHN BAILey. 

THOMAS BaRLow. 

A. E. F. Bartow. 

F.S. Boas. 

L. M. Corry. 
KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. 
GRACE FANNER. 
HORACE FLEMING. 
Epwarb LYTTELTON. 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 
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SIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


\  eaated from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
ur Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


‘ENERAL NOTES 


T is now a year or two since Mr. Henry Danielson published his book of Biblio- 
graphies of Modern Authors ; now there has appeared Bibliographies of Modern 
Authors (Second Series), which is, however, not the work of Mr. Danielson, but 
of Messrs. C. A. and H. W. Stonehill, and is published not by The Bookman’s 
purnal, but by Mr. John Castle, of 7, Henrietta Street, Strand. The writers dealt 
th in this new volume are John Davidson, Ernest Dowson, Katherine Mansfield, 
ice Meyneil, Walter Pater, and Francis Thompson—not so very “‘ modern ” a 
Ilection, for each one of them has the merit (to the bibliographer) of being dead. 
or good or ill each one of them has laid aside the pen, and cannot produce new 
oks, or make revisions of old ones, to drive good bibliographies out of date almost 


fore they are lodged safely upon our bookshelves. There is indeed, in the words 
| E. C. Clerihew ” 


A great deal to be said 
For being dead, 


| 


hen one is the raw material of a bibliography. As I have remarked before, in these 
ges, the only real test for a bibliography is constant use, and all that a reviewer 
a new bibliography is competent to criticise, is the general method. Messrs. 
ronehill’s method appears to be quite sound and sufficiently comprehensive in the 
atter of detail. As far as I have been able to check the collations from books inmy own 
lection they seem to be quite accurate ; the only small point which I have noticed 
nd this is quite probably not an inaccuracy, but an unrecorded difference) is that, 
my copy of John Davidson’s The Testament of an Empire Builder, there is no 
ll stop after the roman figure III on the front cover, though each of the two earlier 
estaments has a stop in the corresponding position. As I have said, the details given 
7 the compilers of these bibliographies are usually very full, but there is one item— 
thaps the most curious discovery that is made public in the book—about which 
should have liked to hear more particulars. It appears that in 1894 the firm of 
rest Nister, of 24, St. Bride Street, E.C., issued, as a sort of Christmas card, a 
tle eight-page publication, enclosed in covers shaped like, and representing, a 
usket of flowers. This was called A Basket of Primroses with Love and Best Wishes, 
d on the eighth page ‘“‘in microscopic characters is printed the signature EF. Dowson.” 
copy was at one time in the Bodleian, and from that copy (which is said now to be 
t) Messrs. Stonehill took this collation. What I should like to know is what the 
ntents consisted of—whether verse or prose, and whether the verses (if it was verse) 
re otherwise known to be by Ernest Dowson. The compilers do not give any informa- 
n on this point, and they also suggest that the now-lost Bodleian copy was probably 
ique. I should rather hesitate to come to such a conclusion ; is it not likely that 
her the English or the American publisher, or the printer (in Nuremberg), of this 
hristmas card has kept a copy for reference ? Possibly, however, the compilers have 
-eady tried these sources of information. In any event they are to be congratulated 
1 this curious little discovery, and—more generally—on having compiled a very 
cellent volume of bibliographies. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


pa arabe eo interesting sale is to be held by Messrs. Sotheby on November 

the 16th and 17th, when books and manuscripts from the libraries of the late 

Lord Northwick and others are to be sold. The catalogue, which is now ready, con-_ 
tains photographs of several very lovely illuminations, but the lots which attract me 
most are the autograph letters and manuscripts. There are, for example, letters 

from Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, “‘ Stonewall” Jackson, and John Adams 

among Americans. There are also letters or manuscripts of John Wesley, King 

Charles II, William Pitt the younger, Murat, Beaumarchais, the Emperor Napoleon, 
Sir Walter Scott, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Tennyson, the Brownings, Captain 

Marryat, Beethoven, Dickens, and the Duke of Wellington—as attractive and 

miscellaneous an assortment of celebrities as one could well imagine. Then—even 

better—there is an unpublished letter of Dr. Johnson’s, written to his step-daughter, 

Lucy Porter, and there is a volume of Cowper Manuscripts which includes three un- 

published poems, one in English and two in Latin. Again, there is a series of twenty- 

six letters from Samuel Richardson to Lady Ecklin, of which number only nine were 

printed by Mrs. Barbauld in her edition of Richardson’s letters. Yet, important as 
these things are, the Burns Manuscripts in this sale will probably fetch the highest 
prices of all. The lots in Burns’s hand, including both letters and poems, number 
twenty-one ; and, though none of the poems appears to be unpublished, there is sure 
to be very keen competition for the possession of these manuscripts. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


T is always a pleasure to welcome a newcomer to the ranks of booksellers. The 

latest of whom I have heard is a young university man, Mr. Douglas Cleverdon, 
who has opened a bookshop at 18, Charlotte Street, Park Street, Bristol, and has just 
sent me his first catalogue—which is small but well printed. The major portion of the 
books offered in this list are books on Art and illustrated editions ; the most expensive 
item is a copy, price £21, of Messrs. E. Gorer and J. F. Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain 
and Hard Stones, illustrated by two hundred and fifty-four coloured plates, and 
published, in two quarto volumes, by Messrs. Quaritch in the year 1911. Two of 
Mr. Stanley Morison’s works, Four Centuries of Fine Printing (1924) and Modern 
Fine Printing (1925), both folios and both out of print, are offered for {14 14s. and {15 
respectively. Mr. Cleverdon also catalogues several presentation copies, including 
Mr. Ernest Fenollosa’s Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 2 volumes octavo, 191 
(£2) and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Southern Baroque Art, 1924 (£1). There are also 
many cheaper books. It is to be hoped that Mr. Cleverdon will find his experiment o 
opening a new bookshop in the provinces a successful one, and that he will be bl 
gradually to increase the scope of his business, especially in the direction of anti- 
quarian books. At present practically all the books in his list are modern ones—and, 
by the way, these include ten of the publications of the Nonesuch Press. 


a ee 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’, S.W,, 
have recently published their catalogue Number 223, which carries on the 
chronologically arranged list of their stock from 1860 to 1924. This is not one of the 
periods with which I have been accustomed mentally to associate this firm, and it 
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comes as something of a surprise to me that their stock should contain so many Leech, 
Cruikshank, Lever and Ainsworth books—to mention only a few. One side-line in 
collecting, which this list suggests to me as probably eventually remunerative (to say 
nothing of its other merits) to those who are far-sighted enough to go in for it now, is the 
buying of books illustrated by Phil May. Messrs. Pickering and Chatto have, for 
example, Phil May’s Graphic Pictures, 1900, for six shillings, and A Phil May Medley, 
1903, for only three shillings and sixpence. It is true that such books were produced 
in large first editions, and that many copies must be in existence. But probably they 
have not, on the whole, been well cared for, and copies with the illustrated covers in 
good condition will become rarer year by year. Furthermore, Phil May was a great 
artist in his own way, and it may be taken as an axiom that good and original work 
will eventually, sooner or later, become sought after and prized. Phil May’s work is 
very much “ down”? in the market at present, even original drawings of his may be 
bought for a few shillings, but one can be quite sure that some day it will be “ up.” 
Another book which will surely be more highly valued in the future than it is to-day is 
Lord Lyttelton’s and Mr. Gladstone’s Translations of 1861. Only twenty-five large 
paper copies were printed by Messrs. Quaritch, yet one of these is now only worth 
six shillings. I know nothing of the merits of this work, yet I feel convinced that the 
permanent interest of the work and life of Gladstone will make the large paper 
Translations more than a six shilling book one of these days—though a speculator 
might have to wait a tedious while for his profit ! 


R. JAMES’ TREGASKIS devotes his nine hundred and ninth catalogue 

(issued from 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1) to fine and early printing. 
More than seventy incunabula are described, of which the most important is St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Theologia, Pars Secunda I, printed at Venice in 1478 by 
Franz Renner and Petrus de Bartua. This is in any event a very rare book, and no 
other copy printed on vellum, save the present one, is registered. Mr. Tregaskis is 
asking {500 for this finely printed and illuminated book. Another item in this section 
of the catalogue is a single leaf from a block book, a Biblia Pauperum printed in the 
Netherlands about 1470 or 80. This is priced £85. Some of the presses represented 
in the remainder of the catalogue are the Aldine, Elzevir, Baskerville, Estienne, 
Kelmscott, Plantin and Strawberry Hill presses. Among the Baskerville books I 
notice especially the copy of the Virgil of 1768 presented by Baskerville to John 
Wilkes and inscribed to that effect in Wilkes’s hand. The price of this book is £28 10s. 
In the Elzevir section is an uncut Elzevir—surely a very uncommon thing ; it is a 
copy of the Tacitus of 1678, and it is priced £21. Altogether this is a most interesting 
catalogue for students of the art of printing. 


beet early printed books are to be found in catalogue Number 42 of Messrs. 
Davis and Orioli, of 30, Museum Street, W.C.1. I notice, for example, a copy of 
the Diomedes et alit grammatici Veteres printed in folio at Venice by Nicolas Jenson 
about 1476, for which £75 is asked. Among the books of English literature there is, 
for five guineas, a copy of Le Ministre de Wakefield, an early translation (indeed, I 
think the first) of Goldsmith’s famous story into French. This was published in 
1768 by Pissot and Desaint, at London and Paris. Another attractive English book is 
Faithfull Teate’s Ter Tria, a volume of religious poems published in London in 1669 
(£2 10s.). Messrs. Davis and Orioli describe this book as by the son of Nahum Tate, 
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the Poet Laureate. This, however, is a slip, for Faithfull Teate was Nahum Tate’s 
father, not his son. The catalogue quotes, from the preliminary matter of this book, 
the following curious and ingenious anagram :— 


Fidelis Tatus, 

Telis Fidatus, 

Statu Fidelis, 

Jehova’s Golden Shaft and Blazing Sword, 
Fidelis had in Trust (I mean His Word). 
God’s Armour-bearer was Fidelis Tatus, 
Who was Fidelis always, in that Status. 


Many early scientific books are also to be found in this catalogue, and the same firm 
has moreover published simultaneously a list (Number 24) of modern first editions. 
Very many of Mr. Chesterton’s first editions are offered for sale, mostly at prices 
under ten shillings ; some few are more expensive, such as The Ballad of the White 
Horse, 1911 (£1), Magic, undated, one of 150 original copies on Japanese vellum 
(£1 1s.), The Defendant, 1901 (£1), and Gray Beards at Play, 1900 (£1), but the most 
valuable is a presentation copy of The Wild Knight and other Poems, a book published 
in 1900; this costs six guineas. Collectors of the works of Mr. Moore, Mr. Beerbohm, 
Mr. Masefield and other modern writers will find many rare books to their several 
tastes in this list. 


HE history of particular buildings, or of particular sites, is usually entertaining, 

and Messrs. Sanders and Co., of 104, High Street, Oxford, preface their cata- 
logue Number 1, new series, with a note in which they tell us something of the past 
of the house in which their business is conducted. For the past century or so this 
house has been a bookshop, but before that it was a coffee house, and in the seventeenth 
century an inn—The Salutation—kept by one Thomas Wood. This Wood was 
no relation to Anthony Wood, but the antiquary was in the habit of visiting the 
house, and it was at The Salutation Inn that he and others entertained, in 1658, 
Davis Mell, a famous violinist from London, and had him play to them. All this 
makes an agreeable background for a bookselling business. A large portion of the 
present catalogue is given up to old botanical books, among which I notice Thornton’s 
New Family Herbal, 1810, a book which has 250 or more wood engravings by Thomas 
Bewick, and which is here valued at fifteen shillings. In another section of this list 
it may be interesting, to the reader who has read the beginning of my notes this 
month, to note the prices of some of John Davidson’s first editions. Four of these are 
given :—A Random Itinerary, 1894 (12s. 6d.) ; The Knight of the Maypole, 1903 
(10s. 6d.) ; Self’s the Man, 1901 (15s.) ; and The Theatrocrat, 1905 (12s.). 


a/b 1 Sob Letters, Manuscripts and Historical Documents form the subject 
matter of Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell’s forty-eighth catalogue, issued from 
their shop at 8, Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. Here again John Davidson 
crops up, for an autograph letter of his may be purchased for twelve shillings and 
sixpence. ‘Two minor celebrities, who have some attraction for those interested in the 
life of Charles Lamb—George Dyer and the actor Munden—are also represented 
by letters ; and among greater men are Sir Robert Walpole, William Cowper and 
Robert Southey. 
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ae OTHER new catalogue is Number 138 of Messrs. Frank Hollings, of 7, Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.2. There is an item in this list which shows one of 
most remarkable (and best deserved) rises in prices among modern authors. I refer 
to Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Songs of Childhood, published in 1902 under the pseu- 
donym of “ Walter Ramal.” Not so many years since this book could still be found in 
bookshops at the original published price, having remained there, unsold, since the 
date of original publication. Now a good copy is offered for sale by Messrs. Hollings 
for eighteen guineas, a truly remarkable price to be attached to a small book, by a 
living author, and scarcely more than twenty years old. The pleasant thing is that 
the popularity, of which such a price is evidence, has come to so good a poet. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE BOOKPLATE ANNUAL FOR 1925. Edited by ALFRED FOWLER. 4to. 
Kansas City. | 


NOTHING ; OR, THE BOOKPLATE. By Epwarp Gorpon Craic. With a 
Hand-list by E. Carrick. Edition limited to 280 copies. {£3 3s. Chatto and 
Windus. 


ABOUT BOOKPLATES 


T is with some misgiving that I write about bookplates, if only because to me a 
bookplate is merely, or at least chiefly, a bookplate ; 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him;... 


Its purpose, to my old-fashioned mind, is to mark a book’s ownership. And its right 
place is not in a collector’s album, but inside the cover of the past or present owner’s 
book. That, of course, is not the mind of the great company of bookplate collectors. 
If we may judge by The Bookplate Annual for 1925, the note of ownership—and of 
individuality, which ownership implies—instead of being the modern bookplate 
designer’s first consideration, seems to be his last. Indeed, some of the specimens 
have the space for the name left blank, so that anyone who will may fill in his own. 

Taking, in their order, some of the specimens shown in the Annual, we have first a 
youth sitting in a garden, with a book but without clothes. A famous tag from 
Keats about Truth and Beauty surrounds the design : even if its truth be granted, its 
lettering is so lacking in beauty and so deformed in character as to be barely legible. 
The next plate bears at the top a coat of arms, so small in scale that the blazon can 
be made out only with a magnifying glass. A forest scene of giant American trees 
fills up the greater part of the plate ; and the name of the owner is engraved in badly 
shaped letters at the foot. The third plate shows 

a butterfly-winged lady standing between two crouching leopards above a pool where 

water-lilies are growing, fountain and peacock in the background. . . . 


The more one looks at these bookplates [we are told], the more one reads in them. 


But a good bookplate, of all things, should convey its message at a glance. 

The next plate is an etching of the west front of Melrose Abbey by Sir David 
Cameron. Mr. Haldane Macfall, who writes an appreciative note on Cameron’s art and 
especially on his etchings, confesses rather sorrowfully that 


etching is not at best over well-fitted for bookplates ; which are labels that we want in 
abundance if we love our books. . . . The etched plate soon wears out in the printing. 


But he takes comfort in the knowledge that 
D. Y. Cameron’s bookplates will always be eagerly scrambled for at auction. 


So why bother ? A complete chronological list is given for the sake of anyone who 
would like to join in the scramble. 

Some of Robert Anning Bell’s bookplates are shown next ; but even Mr. Anning 
Bell’s graceful and pretty pictures fail to make good bookplates. There is a list of 
these, too—eighty-five in all—for the information of the scrambler. 
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George Washington’s bookplate, reproduced for the purpose of comparison from 
aree different impressions, is a “‘ Chippendale ” design of his arms, showing the 
wullets and fesses which gave the United States their stars and stripes. Heraldry 
red ill in the eighteenth century; but even apart from the great historical interest of 
Vashington’s ex libris, a good armorial bookplate identifies the owner of the book 
ecurately and pleasantly as no other kind of bookplate can. 

In Nothing ; or, The Bookplate (one of the pleasantest books to look at and to handle 
yhich have appeared of late years—I do not think that even the Curwen Press, at 
yhich it was printed, has ever turned out a more comely book) Mr. Gordon Craig 
rites excellent good sense about bookplates : | 


A bookplate is a trifle : it consists of a small piece of paper, stamped with a name or a 
device, generally both, or with initials, and pasted on the inside cover of a book to 
declare the ownership. 

A bookplate does this—it serves to protect the book for its owner. A bookplate is to 
the book what a collar is to the dog, though at present there is no Battersea for books. 
On the dog’s collar is engraved “ I am Smith’s dog.”’ Alter the word “‘ dog ”’ to “* book” 
——add some simple ornament in the shape of a flower, a butterfly, or a crest, and we 

have what is called a bookplate. 


A bookplate, he adds, “‘ should be—a gem.” 

His book contains no fewer than fifty such gems, wrought andset—or rather designed 
nd engraved—by Mr. Gordon Craig himself. They are not reproductions but actual 
pecimens of the bookplates, beautifully printed on their appropriate paper, cut to their 
ppropriate size (Mr. Craig rightly condemns the “ large, imposing, and elaborately 
vorked-up bookplate ” as “‘ a nuisance ”’), and each of them is separately mounted 
nm a leaf of the book which holds them. The collector, too, will find a full and 
letailed hand-list of all those which Mr. Craig has done. A few of the designs are in- 
cribed (alas !) “‘ no owner ”’ ; but nearly all of them have that simple directness and 
ndividuality which go to the making of a good device, even without the coloured 
lecoration which give added beauty to so many of them. Three of them are shown 
ere. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Buenos AIRES. 


VER here we are inclined to think English people sceptical about our 
rosy racial theories, we even suspect them of summarising them as the 
juvenile conceit of new nations. This seems strange in a race so mixed 
in origin as the English, and since the literature and philosophy of South 
America is beginning to assume quite definite characteristics, it would at any rate be - 
worth while to investigate lightly the origin of the people that produce them. j 

Certainly no new countries ever had less promising material. A few degenerated 
Indians, varied in Peru by a rather less barbarian people, and in Brazil by the 
introduction of African blacks, have mixed themselves into the lower classes of several 
million Spanish immigrants in Argentina and the Northern Republics, and into the 
Portuguese of Brazil. Whether through the superb climate of the south, or the im-_ 
petus to enterprise given by the richness and possibilities of the Continent’s soil, 
these peoples have become regenerated and endowed with intellectual and some 
artistic faculties, that have already given very promising work, not inferior, in some 
branches of literature, to the productions of their Northern pro-continentals. 

In nearly all matters of art the South American is more appreciative than creative. 
His opera is indicative of this, for both in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires there are 
magnificent buildings, vast sums of money, and much time given to the cultivation 
of an Opera Season in no way inferior to the finest elsewhere existing ; and yet neither _ 
Argentina nor Brazil has produced a great singer. Thus it is with literature. When 
Blasco Ibanez or Unamuno publish their work in Spain, it is with considerable 
attention to the Argentine market. Their position is an easier one than that of the 
English author who wishes to sell his work in the States, for even South American 
books frequently go to Barcelona to be printed, and Spanish authors send copies 
wholesale to the Spanish-speaking countries south of the Line. 

So far has this custom grown that even the South American reader, anxious as he is 
to recognise the first sign of native literary merit, is inclined to be sceptical about his _ 
own authors. It is this very doubt which makes him write and speak so assuredly of 
their immortality. It is no exaggeration to say that as a whole almost every state 
of South America suffers from a national inferiority complex. Everywhere the 
European goes he is met with the flushed oratory of the would-be patriot, to whom the 
Spaniards give the name of “ patriotero,” or as we might say “ patrioteer,” marking 
him with a distinction from the “ patriota ”’ or “‘ patriot.” 

The effect on literature and literary criticism is obvious. Whereas the work of the 
minor writers of these countries is inordinately praised, it is little read. South American 
authors get magnificent reviews and very small sales. 

The South American refuses to take poetry as seriously as we do. At its best it 
serves him rather less than his eternal guitar. Skilfully written, tactfully quoted, 
delicately printed, it may move the heart of some supercilious sefiorita. Give him a 
ballad in simple Castilian and he will sing it for you by moonlight, but could never be 
induced to read it on the way to the office. He wants but a trinket, a lollipop. 
Paradise Lost would find no favour in his sight, but Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes would seem to him one of the finest pieces of art in our language. 

And if one would appreciate his poetry one must understand clearly the office it 
fulfils. Thus, in a land where every man is a “‘ poet,”’ and no hand won but with a 
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ook of amorous verse, it is not surprising to find immense quantities of negligible 
hyme on every bookstall. 

But it does not entirely swamp the few lyricists that matter, and the United States 
of Brazil have Olavo Bilac, who, in his own country at least, is claimed as an immortal, 
nd has some very fine sonnets to his credit. The Portuguese language, of course, lends 
tself greatly to the sonnet-form and of this fact Sefior Bilac has taken full advantage. 
But Argentina is not quite so fortunate. Olegario Victor Andrade is her worthiest 
oet. His lengthy Adlantida, sub-titled ‘‘ A Song to the future of the Latin Race in 
erica,” and bearing the words, “‘ ‘ Wake!’ (Hamlet) ” printed in English at its 
nead, is a good poem, and if a little uninspired in its entirety, is not barren of re- 
sounding passages. It sings pompously the pride of Rome and the inheritance of 
Spain, when “ one day, throwing her eyes over the heavens from the heights of 
Granada, she saw, surging from the distant horizons, the vision of the Enchanted 
America.” It sings, too, the ‘“‘ god-sent giants ” that Argentina found in her hour of 
need, as France “ In the greatest hour of her history, had the genius of Voltaire to 
announce, and the powerful arm of Napoleon to snatch her, expiring, from the abyss.” 
The nature of the poem may be judged from such extracts, and it is a not unworthy 
expression of the Republic’s national pride. 

Peru has even less; but one poet, who died a few years ago, produced some pretty 
snough lyrics, rather in the style of our own Carolines. His name was Manuel 
Gonsalez Prada, and he lived in Lima, making several stays in Paris. One triolet of 
his I must give in Spanish— 

Algo me dicen tus ojos 

Mas lo que dicen, no sé. 
Entre misterio y sonrojos 
Algo me dicen tus ojos. 
Vibran desdenes y enojos, 
O hablan de amor, y de fé? 
Algo me dicen tus ojos 

Mas lo que dicen, no sé! 

Your eyes tell me something—but what, I can’t say. Between mystery and blushes 
your eyes tell me something ; do they flash disdain and contempt ? Or do they speak 
of love and faith ? Your eyes tell me something, but what, I can’t say. 


For those folk who believe poetry to be but one of the etceteras of fashionable life, 
a neat matter for autograph albums and valentines, that must be very near perfection. 
But Chile, even among her older poets, has a certain immortal modernity which 
brings her more immediately into touch with our own twentieth century than any 
of her sisters. Here is Victor Domingo Silva’s Ballad of the Violin, which of necessity 
loses its grace of phraseology in the translation :— 

That old crippled fellow 

Was playing his violin in the sun 

For a mouthful of alcohol 

And a handful of tobacco. 


They were well-given when he played 
Some Spanish roundel 

Or Slavonic sonata. 

He came out to seek the sun 

And rid himself of spleen 

By playing the violin. 

Like a snail 

He came out to seek the sun. 
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That old crippled fellow 

Died playing his violin. 

What more do you want ? he found his end 
With a mouthful of alcohol 

And a handful of tobacco. 


They found him stretched in the sun 
Embracing his violin. 


But it is not only in Chile that something new is rising out of the ashes of Spanish 
formule and traditions. In Argentina Leopoldo Lugones, who, although he becomes 
metaphysical, in a literary sense, too often for beauty, has something rather young and 
splendid in his last poems. True, he speaks of the moon as “ the sky’s navel,” and 
seeks out many such far-fetched metaphors, yet even so he can claim some alliance” 
with our “‘ Georgian Schools.” Also there is Hector Pedro Blomberg, who, though he 
plagiarises Kipling and carries the ‘“‘ wanderlust ”’ vogue to its last miserable ex- 
tremity, has a something that cannot be utterly dismissed. | 

But fiction, throughout the Southern Continent, shambles but lamely after her 
sister-arts ; she is not a little over-weighted by her determination to be nothing if not 
local, and is but poorly driven, for her followers have so many translations as well as” 
the masters of Spain to draw them. Vargas Vila, the Columbian novelist, leads the 
group with easy assurance. He is rather too engrossed in an obscure mission, blas- 
phemes rather too grossly, and finds room in his most idyllic romances for pseudo- 
Nietzschean onslaughts, yet is possessed of an original style, blending a musical 
prosody with a modicum of dramatic art. The Brazilians claim laurels for Coelho 
Netto, whose Black King is an achievement of a rather sensational type, and Hugo 
Wast, the Argentine, is a skilled workman in the colours of life in the pampas, and 
paints good portraits of the “‘ gauchos.” 

Perhaps Vila’s Maria Magdalena and Wast’s Flor de Durazno (Peach Blossom) are 
the two best novels written south of Panama, the former a relentless Biblical satire 
written in lyric prose, the latter a plain tale from the camp. 

But, as the last two years have passed, an awakening has been evident, and remem- 
bering that Buenos Aires alone holds two daily papers hardly surpassed elsewhere 
for their articles, and unique in the universality of their news—papers which by their 
policy and practice foster jealously every sign and hope of a national literature, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that within the generation, South America may send 
us Art in as much abundance as she now supplies us with those less necessary com- 
modities of meat and coffee for which she is more recognised. 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


PRESERVING OLD BUILDINGS AND THE 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


FRIEND of mine surprised me, when referring to my article on “ Four 
New London Churches ” which appeared in THE Lonpon Mercury last 
month, by saying he had no idea that, as secretary for the Society for the 
| Protection of Ancient Buildings, I was delighted by a modern architecture 
which did not attempt to reproduce old models. He did not realise that although age 
itself and alone does add an interest to buildings, it is not this quality which takes the 
first place in the counsels of the society, but rather the fact that there are few ancient 
buildings which do not possess many of the attributes of fine architecture. Of them- 
‘selves these buildings draw our minds to them through time and enable us to enjoy 
them almost as though they were modern buildings, and we contemporaries with their 
builders, sharing with them their pleasures and their difficulties. It is when ancient 
architecture is so considered that its relationship to living man becomes more clear. 
When we study an old building it is as though we consulted the men who made it 
and took their opinion on our own changed problems of to-day. It is not, I think, 
by imitation of their works but by drawing inspiration from their minds that we may 
hope to equal their work. I use the word ‘‘ equal” deliberately, for the perfection 
they achieved was relative to their day, and although our work may be in some 
respects finer and in others less fine, unless it bears the same relation to our increased 
power and knowledge we remain by comparison inferior, poor, and confused. We 
should therefore preserve ancient buildings, not making a stumbling block of antiquity, 
so that we may get help in our day from those who met, with greater success than 
we do, the difficulties of the age in which they built. It is architecture that interests the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings rather than antiquity ; though the 
latter, because it cannot be made by man, does in actual fact add a value that our 
contemporaries cannot give. 

But we must remember that the present, though there are many hopeful signs, is 
not a time when we can with certainty expect a high standard of design. Good 
building is the exception ; we are told of many that “‘ might have been worse,” we 
are conscious of very few that “‘ can hardly be better.” It is therefore only at great 
risk that we destroy an old building to make way for a new—an old street to clear 
space for a modern. 

Thus in considering an area of a great town where changes in the buildings and 
planning must of necessity follow the commands of changed economic conditions, 
we are confronted with an actual and very difficult problem to which we must attempt 
to find an answer of which we need not be ashamed. 

The sale of the estate recently owned by the Foundling Hospital creates just such a 
question. The buildings here are not of outstanding excellence. Here is a district 
where people live comfortably in dignified houses which front pleasant and well- 
tended squares. Everyone must feel the quiet charm of these houses, though probably 
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comparatively few may realise how very much better, how much more nearly beauti- 
ful, is their architecture and arrangement than are the streets and houses that are 
called into existence under a scheme, too grandly and too hopefully called “ a town- 
planning scheme.”’ The Foundling Estate is part of Bloomsbury, a district famous 
over the world for decent, well-planned squares. It is essentially a residential district, 
and one in which the followers of long-established professions quietly practise their 
various callings. It would injure the real worth of this neighbourhood and impair the 
reputation of London were any part of it abandoned to more noisy trades or to the 
more showy mansions which are found elsewhere. It is of the first importance that 
these squares should be maintained, both the character of the buildings and the open 
gardens. It is reported that all the squares in London could be acquired by the L.C.C. 
at a cost of a negligible increase in the rates. It is necessary that this should be done 
without delay. 

But to return to the Foundling Hospital Estate, the problem which confronts the 
new owners is how to arrange that area so that the money they have invested may 
provide an economic return. The problem which confronts London is to secure that 
the finer qualities of the district shall not be sacrificed to make way for new 
buildings, the architecture of which will so probably be much less good that all sane 
men inevitably fear for the result. And this fear may be held to be a just one, though 
no single building in the district, not even the Foundling Hospital itself, is of such great 
distinction that we should in a well-ordered generation refuse to allow of changes on 
that account. It would seem from this that it is the duty of the new owners to aim at 
maintaining much that at present exists so that the fine nature and pleasant atmos- 
phere of the district may be preserved. It is not a matter of architecture alone, the 
wider art of planning a township is concerned—the art of making and keeping a 
generous proportion of open spaces to a well-ordered arrangement of dwellings. 

I have no knowledge of what is proposed by the new owners, but it is certain they 
will wish to make changes. Their desires and decisions will be of more than private 
importance. It seems to me, and to many others, no doubt, that this is a case where the 
powers enjoyed by the L.C.C. under the Town Planning Acts should be used in the 
interests of the citizens they serve and represent. It would be good news indeed did 
we learn that a way had been found to save the Hospital buildings and use them as the 
actual centre of the district as well as the principal architectural unit in relation to 
which all the other buildings should be set. 

The Foundling Hospital is well worth a visit. The forecourt with the low colonnaded 
cloister is delightful. The main front of the building is quiet, dignified and gracious. 
It would probably attract a greater respect did not a great expanse of slated roof 
blind one’s comprehension of the pedimented brick front of the building. The chief 
rooms within also belong to the best eighteenth-century tradition. There are no 
doubt a number as good, and better, to be found in the great houses of England, but 
this fact should not be made an excuse for destroying these, for each year sees 
examples of this manner become fewer. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


The third exhibition of the Architecture Club, which was opened on the 26th 
October by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, will remain open until the 14th November. 
Among many excellent photographs are some of the church in Old Oak Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, to which I referred in my notes last month. I hope to say more 
about the exhibition in my next chronicle. 
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PUBLICA TIONS 


ROMANCE CHURCHES OF FRANCE. By O.E. Bopincron. Grant Richards. 
18s. 


‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF ARCHITECTURE. By Sir RecINALD BLOMFIELD. 
Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH HOUSES AND INTERIORS. Edited by James YERBuRY. 
Ernest Benn. 30s. 


PRELUDE TO ARCHITECTURE. By W. G. Newton. The Architectural 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BUILDING CRAFTS. By Martin S. Briccs. 
The Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


FIND Mr. Bodington’s book on the Romance Churches of France one of great 
interest, and I feel sure that both the architects and amateurs who secure it will 
agree with me. These eleventh and twelfth century churches are not so well known 
by most of us as they deserve to be. That they are fine and beautiful buildings is 
proved by the numerous illustrations ; and the story of the influences which affected 
their forms, though sometimes far-fetched, is lucidly told. The author loves the 
French people, and is at pains in the introduction to impress his readers with their 
peculiar virtues and glorious traditions. I believe the book will gain and continuously 
hold the position of a recognised text-book on this period of French architecture. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s essays The Touchstone of Architecture are characteristic of 
him, and are therefore good reading. He displays his determined belief that architects 
should study and develop the manner which flourished in the eighteenth century. Sir 
Reginald writes freely, enjoys the exercise, and is not afraid to tell his critics what he 
thinks of them. He again shows himself a redoubtable champion of the threatened City 
Churches and if, after all, as we all sincerely trust, they are allowed to remain to 
testify to the genius of Wren and the skill of his successors, our thanks must be to him 
for his staunch defence. The essays are for the most part reprinted from addresses 
delivered by the author during the last ten or fifteen years. There is one on the 
bridges of London which has a special interest in these days. In Atavism and Arta 
racial origin for Gothic architecture is vigorously suggested, none other indeed than 
the resurgence of the vitality of the Celts of pre-Roman Gaul. The architectural books 
published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., are always a pleasure to possess. In the volume 
Modern English Houses, the work of thirty-two different architects is illustrated by 
excellent photographs by Mr. Yerbury. The selection he and Mr. James have made 
will give the foreigner, for whom the book is partly designed, an impression that 
English domestic architecture has indeed reached a high level. I could wish this were 
more generally so, for as Mr. Newton writes in his book of essays : “‘ There is a long 
road before us, slowly and every day for many a long year (it may be), to try and 
persuade our fellows that prettiness is not architecture, nor variety, nor incon- 
spicuousness, nor ornament, nor a Georgian, nor a Greek, nora Mohammedan mode, 
nor authority, nor precedent; but that it is in all its varieties the handling of a material 
problem in such a way that the immaterial, spiritual, emotional side of man is also 
content with our solution.” 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE MOVIES 


THE GOLD RUSH. Cuartes Cuap.in. Tivoli. 
HAVOC. Row tanp V. Lee. Capitol. 

HELEN OF TROY. CosmocrapH. Stoll. 

THE ONLY WAY. Herbert Witcox. New Gallery. 
MOROSKO. ScuarjaBuscusky. Polytechnic. 
MADAME SANS-GENE. Paramount. Empire. 


HE five productions I was able to see during the month are sufficiently diverse 
to offer a number of interesting suggestions. They include two American 
films, one English, one German and one Russian film. Divided otherwise, there is one 
comedy in a modern setting ; an adaptation of a recent war play and one of a famous 
French play set in the time of the Revolution ; a screen version of a classic mytho- 
logical story ; and a Russian fairy story with a comic background. ) 

The two best, by all odds, were The Gold Rush and Morosko. Mr. Chaplin’s is the 
most notable contribution thus far of the cinema, and he the greatest exponent of its 
possibilities. He is the greatest buffoon of our day, probably the greatest actor. Itis 
unnecessary here to pay further tribute to the personal side of his art—its inevitability, 
its sure command of laughter and tears, above all its profound and universal — 
humanity. As an actor he has long been recognised—it is his work as producer which 
primarily concerns us here. 

His success in that capacity rests, it seems to me, on his almost infallible 
instinct for putting into his productions such things as can best, often alone, be repre- © 
sented by his medium. He realises the unique opportunities it gives him for ranging 
over space, and for presenting the visually preposterous and fantastic. The same — 
instinct which leads him usually to portray, in his own réles, such emotions as physical - 
discomfort, embarrassment, pugnacity, forlornness, sudden amatory interest,and such 
others as are best suggested by the body alone, also urges him to such conceptions as 
the house balanced on the edge of the cliff in his latest play, a situation replete with — 
thrills and comedy on the screen, but impossible on the stage and unconvincing in 
print. He does attempt, it is true, other effects, such as pathos, and his genius makes 
them successful, but they are not among his happiest inspirations. The scene in The 
Gold Rush where he awaits the dance-hall girl, who never comes to the dinner he has 
arranged with so much care, is touching, but it is designed to catch the heart-strings 
much tighter than it does—it cannot compare in its effect with a thousand pathetic — 
scenes in literature—even to suggest a comparison with the jongleur before the image 
of the Madonna would be ridiculous. The situation is too commonplace, the small 
interior and the actor’s face too limited means of conveying the desired effect. — 
Even here he unfalteringly believes in his medium ; he tells his story in pictures ; 
there is no suggestion that the photographer is merely the illustrator of the author’s 
scenario given in extenso by means of captions. Nor does he affect the tiresome and 
laboured realism which pretends that film characters deal in lengthy inaudible conver- 
sation, a device that not infrequently causes the players to resemble gold-fish in a 
bowl opening and shutting their mouths. In other words he knows that his art has — 
conventions, as have all others. ‘The actors are mutes, and this fact is only obvious and 
unpleasant when they pretend not to be. 
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Morosko is played by members of the Moscow Art Theatre company, and the 
quality of their work may be realised by those who saw these fine actors in their 
repertoire of Russian plays. They have not yet perfectly penetrated the secret of film 
illusion, since too much reliance was placed on the explanatory captions for unfolding 
the story. However, the latter was an excellent selection, demanding brilliant scenic 
effects, such as the lacey effect of snow on leafless branches. It deals, of course, with 
the miraculous, and the metamorphosis of Morosko, or Jack Frost, froma snow-covered 
bush into the fairy prince who rewards the good sister and punishes the bad one is a 
typical instance of what moving pictures can accomplish more vividly than any 
other means. This production also avoided the inane mouthing I spoke of before ; 
the Old Woman, delightfully played by Mme. Massalitinov, is represented as speaking 
a great deal, but only for the comic effect of her mouth in action, not for the purpose 
of enabling the audience to delight itself with feats of lip-reading. 

_ The other films are of the usual sort which have made the art synonymous with’ 
banality, stupidity and bad taste. There is little to choose between them ; the 
American adaptation of Havoc was perhaps more elaborate than the others, but it was 
guilty of almost every silly distortion of character of which one can conceive. Two pre- 
sumably intelligent men could not have had their friendship broken by so obvious 
and ill-mannered a vampire as Violet Deering ; and the conclusion wherein the blind 
Dick Chappell is disillusioned by eavesdropping instead of, as in Mr. Wall’s play, 
by realisation of Violet’s essential worthlessness, is a negation of the whole meaning 
of the drama. The production is frequently lacking in verisimilitude, despite the 
assurance of the programme that it was supervised by ex-ofhicers of the B.E.F., and 
the continual noise, including the firing of pistols by the orchestra (or as at least it 
seemed from where I sat) was at first ridiculous, and finally tedious and nerve-racking. 

Helen of Troy, 1 was told at the offices of the distributing company, is a German 
film, the product of the Bavarian Film Company. If so, it will require a dozen Cahgaris 
to restore the vaunted Teutonic supremacy. For sheer fatuity I have never seen its 
equal. The theme is, of course, the elopement of Helen with Paris and its epic conse- 
quences. But here Helen is not only the wife of Menelaus but the devout priestess of 
Adonis. Furthermore, Achilles is in love with her, and beats Menelaus in a chariot 
race for her favour. He chivalrously hurls one of her detractors, a man who reproaches 
her for her unveiled condition, into a cauldron. Menelaus interferes by asserting that 
after all Helen is his wife, a just remark, but anti-climatical. Helen is warned of her fall 
by seeing Paris’s face in her mirror, and later by the resemblance of that mirrored 
countenance to the face of Adonis’s effigy. Hence, when Paris enters the shrine, she 
promptly recognises her affinity, and cheerfully abandons both her wifely and priestly 
roles ; the twain make good their escape in the nick of time through the Trojan’s 
resourcefulness in replacing his tattered sails with Aphrodite’s petticoat. Arrived 
safely at Troy, he ascends the mountain and prostrates himself before that Goddess’s 
altar, addressing her thus : ‘‘ Oh Aphrodite, foam-born Goddess, make me worthy of 
Helen.” At this point I fled. Nor have I any further comment to make save to add 
that, if film producers will attempt to improve the immortal classics, they are courting 
the gravest danger that could possibly beset them—comparison with finer and older 
arts. 

Although The Only Way is a First National picture, Sir John Martin Harvey, in a 
programme note calls it an All-British picture, so I assume that it is offered as an 
example of British cinematography. As such it is a keen disappointment. It is usually 
said of British films that, although they are handicapped in the matter of light as com- 
pared with the Hollywood products, they are superior in production, casting and detail. 
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The Only Way does not support this contention. The acting was at times downright 
bad, and even a German or an American producer would have known better than to 
have the emigrés find on their arrival “in a corner of Soho” a half-timbered 
Elizabethan cottage set in an enormous garden. Further, there were such absurd 
errors as the use of “ wanton”? for “‘ roué,” and the evident English speech of the 
French actors ; while the resemblance between Carton and Darnay, around which 
the plot revolves, is a ludicrous hypothesis, and its frequent reassertion makes 
it less likely of belief; it is inconceivable that the producer should not have 
insisted on a better make-up in Darnay’s part. All the sentimentality, distortion and 
ill-informed taste we hope to see lacking in British films were noticeably present, and 
save for Sir John’s assertion I should have suspected that the picture came from the 
worst studio in Hollywood. 

I did not myself see Madame Sans-Géne, but a correspondent writes that it was a_ 
characteristic American film of the spectacular order; its settings, for some of which 
the palaces at Versailles themselves were used, lavish and striking, the photography 
excellent, the story lamely and crudely handled. Miss Swanson, as usual, overacted, 
but here and there perfectly conceived the character of the laundrywoman-duchess. 


M. W. 
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MUSIC 


FESTIVALS 


ESTIVALS are now endemic. The notion of giving oneself up for a week 

to the making, thinking and talking of music is of this generation, and it is 

a mark of progress. We recognise in this the patent fact that music is the 

interiorizing art, the very opposite of all that is garish or appetitive, that, 
with the rebellious children, its “‘ strength is to sit still.” It is also the social art. In 
ithe making of music, all that part of character that most matters, courage and buoy- 
ancy, resource, alertness, even manners, comes out in a wonderful way and creates a 
common bond. At a single concert that bond is never forged. People come as units 
and separate as entities, and they come for various reasons, not all musical. No one 
ineed come to a festival for any reason but music, “‘ as some to church repair, not for 
the doctrine but the music there.”’ Thirdly, the genius loci counts. It may be landscape 
or antiquities, or historical prestige, but in any case it is that sense of here and now, 
when “ at last that which was to be is,”’ and music does depend a good deal on being 
put to one in that sort of way. Fourthly, even at such gatherings, superlatives, those 
enemies of any true appreciation of an art, have a habit of wilting away ; we see things 
in better perspective when one day full of music follows another and the refreshing 
candour of our friends’ judgments tempers our own particular ’doxies. 

Arnold Dolmetsch set the ball rolling as far as I was concerned. He lured me all 
the way to Haslemere to hear what we have often been able to hear in London by taking 
a bus at the right moment. But oh, the difference ! The same instruments, the same 
players, the same Mr. Woodhouse—‘“ Ours are all apple tarts. You need not be afraid 
of unwholesome preserves here. I do not advise the custard ” (z.e., the pianoforte 
and all its works, machine-made, soulless) ; but away from the atmosphere of com- 
petitive showmanship, of stunt or pose, just such things as that family is naturally 
doing every day—and if they were not playing clavichords and gambas they would be 
making them. If it had been something else than music, or if we had not been 
musicians, a creed actually lived in this way would still have been a heartening sight. 
It is the workshop against the factory ; even the working pianoforte-maker never 
makes the whole of a piano, and of course the pianist never knows how one is made. 

Next came the call of Glastonbury. Here Rutland Boughton leads a band of the Old 
Believers. His musical faith says ‘‘ No ” to modern developments, and as Fauré said, 
aman may write in what idiom he pleases. But there is good reason also for not making 
your language at the same time as writing in it. Opera is not the place for experiments; 
it is a fusion of elements which rest, and had better rest, on conventions. It has to 
face too many ways to do pioneer work as well. A detail here and there may be in- 
vented, such as the substitution of human scenery for painted canvas, but the root 
problem still remains—how to get human passions succinctly expressed in words 
and how to sweep those words along by music to an inevitable end. Neither of these 
is done with complete success in the Arthurian plays. But there is one other absolute 
condition of opera that is really satisfied at Glastonbury, and that is that some one 
man must be in supreme command; no committee will ever do it. The Abbey a 
hundred yards away, with its long line of master-masons (and its spook-architects 
who come and tell us how they did it), is a symbol of opera. That opera we so much 
lesire will not arise suddenly ; it will be a building that many generations will work 
ver, through disappointments and tyrannies and stupidities, by practical insight 
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and resolute faith. Most of the difficulties of the British National Opera Company, ~ 
of which it tells now and then, would disappear if it would put one man in absolute 
command and allow him to break a few eggs for his omelette. Councils of war always 
retreat ; generals only sometimes. ‘‘ Give us now and then a man that we may make ~ 
him king, just to scorn the consequence and just to do the thing.” 

Next, Gloucester. Here music is cabined and confined. Charity is put first and — 
everything is done in her name ; it was pleasant to hear that a great deal, in pounds 
sterling, had in fact been done. Also the law of mortmain runs ; because “ Elijah ” 
and ‘‘ The Messiah”? have been performed at the Three Choirs Festival time out of 
mind, both still go on as if England had not now become a great deal more liberal and 
catholic in its musical ideas. No one wishes to scoff at either of them, they are beyond 
question the two ideal oratorios ; but it is difficult not to feel that, musically speaking, 
their two carriages block the way, and that one of them would block it less. That is a 
small matter, however, compared with the immense gain of having music definitely 
geared to the “ flywheel”’ of the Church, as George Eliot calls it somewhere, and of the 
Church enlarging its borders to give music a real hearing. Also, if Haslemere was a 
family and Glastonbury a family party, Gloucester was a gathering of the clans ; it 
was impossible to mistake the quiet content in every face, whether its owner was 
sitting on half a chair or with his knees jammed into a pillar. Some Americans had 
protested smilingly that they had not come three thousand miles for that ; and, since 
there was no remedy at that late hour, the smiling answer was returned that the — 
committee had had it under consideration to take down the Norman pillars and replace 
them by iron girders ! 

Lastly, Leeds. Leeds is an instance neither of patria potestas, nor of a Greek 
tyranny, nor of Church and State, but of full-fledged democracy. The committee 
have been able to say to themselves: we have four days, that is twenty hours, in 
which to do the best we can for national musical aspiration ; and they certainly did 
not waste an hour of them. Walking through the streets one got the idea that, though 
things might be worn or battered or dirty, there was nothing gimcrack anywhere ; 
anything that was put up was good of its kind. The choir, drawn from all over the 
country, is like that. Everything is solidly built, nothing scamped. The lines are 
firm and therefore unyielding. A chorus is definitely loud or soft, definitely fast or 
slow ; it is chiselled like Pope’s line or Flaxman’s curve : there is a defiant take-it-or- — 
leave-it about their singing which commands respect. They produce the most glorious 
sound and seem unmoved by it. Whether it was Holst’s Choral Symphony about 
which everyone is having his say or Bach’s B minor mass about which everything 
has long been said, they were intent on doing impartial justice. 


PUBLICATIONS 


TUDOR CHURCH MUSIC. VOL. IV: ORLANDO GIBBONS. Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 


THE SKELETON HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Exizapera Wray. Kegan 
Paul. 4s. 6d. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. By Freperick Nigcxs. Dent. tos. 6d. 


ei [Re volume on Orlando Gibbons is provided with a portrait (a copy of an original 
now lost) and an account of his life, ending with a short critique of his works. 
Of these the principal are “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David ” (a 6) and “ O clap your 
hands ”’ (a 8), which have been performed a good deal lately. ‘‘ Behold thou hast made 
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y days ” with the melody in an inner part, like several others, looks fine ; also the 
e Deum of the second service and the Christmas hymn. There is plenty that an 
rdinary choir might choose from. Gibbons was born forty years after Byrd and 
seventy-five before Purcell. His music therefore looks forward almost as much as 
ack. He has not Byrd’s long sweeping melodies, as for instance, in the Venite of the 
reat Service, nor does he aim so much at contrasting and compensatory rhythms. 
Jn the other hand he is fond, like Purcell, of verse-anthems, and his harmonies have 
egun to be more in a definite key (he writes two flats, for instance, in ‘‘ Have mercy 
pon me ”’). The editors have printed single parts and fragments and variants in the 
nope that more information may be forthcoming. 

The Skeleton History of Music has nothing so frivolous as stories ; it is all solid 
fact. There are some queer disproportions. Raff is given the best part of a page. 
H. Wolf is dismissed with “‘ his reputation has been built up on the large number of 
very beautiful songs he wrote ’—a sentence which may mean (1) that his songs were 
many and all beautiful, or (2) that of his songs, few or many, the majority were beauti- 
‘ul. This does not, as a judgment, differentiate him from every other song-writer ; 
and, besides, what we want to know is what he did that Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms had not done, not whether they were “ beautiful,” a thing we are not going to 
take upon hearsay..- Dates are useful things, and they are plentiful here ; but would 
they not be better in an appendix alphabetically arranged, as in Stanford and 
Forsyth’s history ? It is an excellent cram book, if there are still examinations in 
which the questions are asked which it answers. 

Robert Schumann is a reprint of articles by the late Prof. F. Niecks which appeared 
in the Musical Record (1921-3). They are all collected here by his wife, and a short 
preface is added by his friend and contemporary, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Those 
articles were described by their author as ‘‘ supplementary and corrective to a 
biography,” and are truly described. The book is written, in Goethe’s words (there 
quoted) ‘‘ not in order to make new discoveries, but simply to view in my own way 
what has already been discovered.”’ One cannot but admire the patience and thorough- 
ness with which the available data have been examined, the tact with which difficult 
and painful situations are handled, and the literary skill with which the material is 
presented. A great deal had to be translated, and German prose is never very easy 
to melt down and pour out in the English mould. Letters are especially difficult, 
and these do not in the least read like translations. Anyone who has tried to do it 
will be delighted with the way in which the happy word is found—EIn LEISER 
ANFLUG VON GENIUS, “‘ just a touch of genius ”—EIN SCHABLONENMENSCH, “‘a man of 
formulas,” and so on. Thestory issad enough. A boy whom we should have to call a 
selfish prig and a man whose body survived his mind ; and, between those two sad 
moments, a career that made plenty of enemies but also a personality that attracted 


the fondest and sincerest friendships. 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. St. 
George’s Gallery ; 


NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. Paintings by A. 


Nevile Lewis. The Leicester Galleries 


PORTRAIT INTERIORS. Sir John Lavery. The Leicester 
Galleries 


TRI-NATIONAL ART—French, British, American. New 
Chenil Galleries 


THE MAGNASCO SOCIETY. Agnews 


HE important thing about the exhibition of contemporary English water- 
colours at the St. George’s Gallery is that it was so much better than the 
ordinary exhibitions of the Royal Water Colour Societies which attract 
nearly all the public attention. These societies are even more backward 
and comatose than the Academy, which has at any rate made a half-hearted attempt 
to reform itself. Criticism has centred on the Academy and has tended to overlook 
the watercolour societies who are also the inheritors of a fine tradition. No doubt if 
one does offer criticisms, it will immediately be alleged that one has no respect for the 
work of Cotman, Girtin, Cozens, Turner, Constable, De Wint. It does not, however, 
imply any lack of respect for these classics to criticise adversely remote imitators. 
The Royal Water Colour Societies live parasitically on the tradition of the past, and 
this is a very different thing from carrying on that tradition, the founders of which were 
both original minded and enterprising. It has been suggested that the basic differ- 
ence between the so-called modern watercolour and the academic work is that the 
former makes a proper and adequate use of the medium. There is more to it than that. 
The old-fashioned academic work could no doubt be transformed into a new-fashioned 
academic work by a little tinkering with the “ stresses ”’ on “‘ the natural tendencies of 
the medium,” but it would need a change of mentality to produce a watercolour which 
possessed even the spice of originality that can be detected in some of the pictures at 
the St. George’s Gallery. For that is the merit of these pictures. The artists have 
observed and felt something for themselves, if only in a fragmentary manner. That 
the exhibition included work by Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mr. Rushbury and Sir Charles 
Holmes is proof that it was not confined to a small coterie of devotees of some imported 
style. It was simply a selection based on the principle of individual merit, without 
regard to any dogmaticformulz. The result was a pleasing variety. Mr. Muirhead Bone 
describes in a few vivid touches the swelling fullness of the sea and the dwindling 
land : Mr. Richard Wyndham is amused by the Chinese curves of baroque architec- 
ture: Mr. Randolph Schwabe likes the ensemble of streets and moving figures : 
Mr. Walter Taylor, influenced possibly by Signac and Matisse, isolates cleverly the 
sudden charm of brilliant colours : and Mr. Ginner, whose apparent preoccupation 
is with rectangular brick buildings, is really a colourist, sensitive to the contrasts of 
planes of colour. And Mr. Algernon Newton’s watercolours recall the delight of 
old aquatints and sporting prints. In fact the value of these paintings is very much 
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hat of the old prints. They possess a decided charm and liveliness : but they do not 
i» very far and they are often completed by forced methods. They cannot claim 
quality with the great English watercolours, although they compete with a Sandby, 
Pars, a Varley, and they at least do not, by feeble imitation, induce a feeling of 
joredom, even with the originals imitated. 
| In England Mr. Nevile Lewis paints gypsies, and in South Africa, the country of his 
firth, he paints the natives, and in both cases his work is uncannily clever, but it 
sever goes beyond a forcible kind of journalism. The style is broad and sculpturesque, 
rowing into strong relief the three-dimensional qualities of the figures, and the dark 
ithe bodies of the natives lend themselves well to such treatment. 
Sir John Lavery’s sun-splashed interiors will survive at any rate for history. They 
Fe the facts and the atmosphere of a luxurious, elegant type of domestic decoration : 
jut there is something about them, more in the manner of the description than of the 
bject, something sybaritic and over-glossy which induces a reaction towards 
Pe crudities of a kitchen table and a bare room. 
The plan of an annual exhibition of works by artists of three different countries 
9 be held in each of those countries is subject to one serious objection: the 
ontemporary art of those countries will be judged by the exhibition : in London, for 
astance, it will be thought that here, at last, we have an opportunity of seeing con- 
emporary French and American painting, and in New York they will think that 
hey have a representative collection of contemporary English painting. But 
representative’ exhibitions are not easily arranged, and cannot be arranged 
nnually. The Chenil Gallery exhibition certainly is not representative of English 
ainting—it leans heavily on the side of the London Group—and I hope that it is not 
epresentative of American painting and sculpture. There is no English sculpture to 
epresent : so that does not matter. Judged, therefore, by a comprehensive standard 
he exhibition is scrappy and disappointing. None of the English artists shows his 
est work—except Mr. Roger Fry, whose self portrait is most engaging—and if that 
3 really the best that the French artists Picasso and Derain can do, then their repu- 
ations are grossly inflated. 

If, however, we regard it as a haphazard and somewhat restricted selection, 
ne exhibition affords interesting sidelights. Mr. Augustus John is seen in a new 
hase ; employing flat decorative masses of colour, but with less success than Matisse. 
Vhile Mr. Duncan Grant fails with a distorted portrait, he brings off triumphantly 
n impressionist description in the manner of Sickert. An early oil painting by Forain 
f an evening scene at a “‘ buffet ” revives a bygone atmosphere, and there is also an 
olated Monet, belonging to a good period. Among the other English paintings there 
re interesting examples of the work of Mr. Porter, Mrs. Bell and of two artists whose 
ames are new, Mr. Roderic O’Conor and Mr. A. R. Thomson. The picture by the 
tter of “‘ The Head of the Firm ” shows a considerable power of illustration. 

The Magnasco Society’s annual exhibition of pictures of the XVII and XVIII 
snturies contains some interesting paintings, although the total impression is a 
ttle thin. In his ‘“‘ Landscape with Figures” and ‘‘ Allegory of Vice,” Magnasco 

better represented than last year, and is shown to be a worthy contemporary of 
iepolo, employing still more intensively than the latter the sketchy, high lighting 
iethod derived from Tintoretto’s later style. At least one of Tiepolo’s more 
igorous pictures should have been included to counteract the emptiness of his 
ligious compositions. Most of us have probably gazed at works by Bellotto which 
ave been ascribed to Canaletto: here is an enormous painting under Bellotto’s 
wn name; it has a distinctly picturesque quality in the drawing of the rows of 
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Italian houses overlooking a still expanse of water. The recently discovered pictulll 
by Caravaggio of a “‘ Boy with a Lizard ” is a piece of brilliant realism tinged with 
virtuosity. Goya’s ‘“‘ Sermon”, though not one of his finer works, is of a different 
order, and anticipates the late 19th century. 


PUBLICATIONS ~ . | : 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. John Lane. Each volume 5s. | 
PISSARRO. By A. TaBarANT ; MONET. By CamiLLE MAucLair; 
RENOIR. By Francois Fosca; CEZANNE. By ‘TRISTAN KLINGSOR 5 
MANET. By J. E. BLancnue; GAUGUIN. By Rosert Rey. 


L. is not fifty years since the impressionists first began to attract attention : yet 
abroad they have long since been the prey of the makers of books and art-series. The 
worst of this kind of book is that the constant sameness and repetition gives the weary 
feeling that there is nothing really new to say about these modern classics and that the 
theme has been exhausted : which, of course, is a wrong impression to get about any 
art. The material is now fairly abundant and is well sifted :—the fight against the 
academic prejudice and popular indifference ; the café meetings round which there 
has settled a posthumous bohemian glamour, the Helmholtz theory of light and the 
restricted palette ; the alleged lapse into undiluted realism and the post-impressionist 
reaction in favour of decoration—the comparative merits of Renoir, Cézanne, Manet, 
Monet, Pissarro and so on (nearly always the painter dealt with at the moment 
possesses superlative merits), the extraordinary and tragical lives of Gauguin and 
Van Gogh. In most cases the primary value of volumes in an art series lies in the 
reproductions, and if it were possible, it would be an illuminating task to trace the 
important part played by their reproduction in disseminating the influence of modern 
French art over Europe and America. Hitherto in England we have had to rely 
mainly on foreign books, and our own publishers have been remarkably unenter- 
prising in this direction. Even as it is, the series which Messrs. John Lane are now 
bringing out is the work of foreign critics, and the only English part in it is the 
translation and sometimes that is scarcely English. The reproductions are passable, 
the binding and lettering on the covers are perfectly horrible ; nevertheless it is a 
useful little series, easy to handle, interesting to look through and containing a lot of 
information. The most valuable introduction is that on Camille Pissarro, by M. 
Tabarant. Jt has very little of criticism in it, but it depicts vividly the struggles and 
privations of the impressionists, and particularly of Pissarro, before they attained even 
a moderate success. The works of these painters now fetch such fabulous prices, 
filling the pockets of the French financier-dealers, that we forget that only a few years 
ago the same pictures were hawked about Paris by the half-despairing painters for a 
few francs. Here is a typical passage quoted by M. Tabarant from the hitherto 
unpublished Letters of Pissarro : 
For a whole week now I have been rushing about Paris vainly trying to discover 
the one man needed, the buyer of impressionist pictures ...and here I am once 
more without a penny. Will you once again lend me 50 francs to send to my people ... 


Such contrasts certainly give pause for thought ; but little profit comes from moral- 
ising over them. To refrain from adverse criticism because we may be condemning 
a Pissarro is just as dishonest and ultimately as harmful as to indulge in hasty and 
prejudiced criticism. There is no short cut to the right judgment. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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USPENSE. By JosEpH Conrap. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
INO MORE PARADES. By F. M. Forp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
HE SAILOR’S RETURN. By Davin Garnetr. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
SON OF AMITTAI. By Ropert NATHAN. Heinemann. 6s. 
THE BAKER’S CART. By GeraLp BuLLeTT. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
THE SMOKING LEG. By JouNn Mercatre. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


THE GUERMANTES WAY. By Marcet Proust. Translated by C. K. Scorr 
MowncrizrF. Chatto & Windus. Two volumes. 7s. 6d. each. 


OXFORD AND MARGARET. By Jean Fayarp. Translated by Lours GoLpINc. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


VERY possible view has already been published concerning the novel upon which 

Conrad was working at his death, and it is surprising how wide is their range ; 
there is usually closer agreement than this upon books whose authors are admitted, 
without many dissenting voices, to rank among the great ones of their time. At one 
end of the critical scale are those who hold that Suspense was Conrad’s greatest book, 
at the other those who see in it conclusive evidence that his powers were rapidly 
failing, and that he was just short of senility. That anyone can subscribe to this latter 
view is truly surprising, for the very scope of the work would seem to prove how fresh 
and powerful its author’s mind still was. I myself do not put this posthumous book 
on a level with Lord Fim, but I think it not unlikely that Conrad might have made it 
so ; it seems to contain many evidences that it would have been one of the great 
historical novels of the English language, and even now, I think, remains one of its 
most splendid literary fragments. 

But this view, I grant, presupposes that Conrad had as yet written but a bare 
introduction to a very long novel which was to employ adequately the rich mass of 
material gathered together in the existing pages. He had never before set a stage so 
elaborately, with scores of characters and dozens of possible complications between 
them, yet all obviously moving under the shadow of the one dominating personality 
in Europe, Napoleon. In this introductory passage our interest is seized in turn by 
Cosmo, the hero, Adéle, whom he loves, her father, her brutal husband, the mysterious 
doctor, the obsequious and intriguing landlord Cantelucci and many others ; each 
leads on to the next, and each, whether consciously or not, is contributing or destined 
to contribute to the rise or fall of the exiled Emperor. Indisputably the man whose 
imagination was able to evoke this setting was in the full flower of his imagination, 
and it seems absurd to doubt that, that man being Conrad, he would have been able 
to weave these threads into the glowing tapestry which our own imaginations were 
already prepared to conceive. 

We must, certainly, look for a different Conrad here from the one we knew in 
Lord Fim and Nostromo. The writing is different, and never, it may be granted, quite 
of his characteristic beauty. But there is beauty of a different sort, the beauty of 
language used straightforwardly, economically and significantly. The colour is less, 
but the form is clearer. Conrad was trying to do a different sort of thing, but that in 
itself is no sign of a falling off ; quite the contrary, in fact. And one sure sign that he 
would have succeeded is that when he is ready to set his plot moving, it develops with 
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whirlwind rapidity ; it was almost painful leaving Cosmo at the moment when Fate 
had snatched him up and moved him, one of many pawns, one square nearer Elba. 
And, in the matter of actual style, if the gorgeous landscapes are missing, no less an 
artist was responsible for the lovely indoor scenes, the striking descriptions of rooms 
and furniture, the light and colour and composition of interiors. 

Mr. Ford’s No More Parades is a sequel to his previous novel Some Do Not; a third 
and last part will appear presently to conclude the affairs of Christopher Tietjens. — 
The first, it will be recalled, took the hero to the point of his departure for France ; 
the present volume shows him engaged in a dépot behind the lines and, at the end, 
departing for the front. Its complications are chiefly the result of his wife, Sylvia, 
unexpectedly turning up at his station near Rouen, with the result that he is trapped 
in a difficult position due to being caught in her bedroom, and virtually forces his 
commanding officer and godfather, General Campion, to transfer him to combat 
service despite his physical unfitness. 

The nastiness that was immanent in the earlier book breaks through most un- 
pleasantly in this one. Sylvia is one of the most thoroughly disgusting women in 
modern fiction. She is endowed with an idée fixe, namely that her personality is 
shamed by the goodness and forbearance of her husband, and that she must, even at the 
cost of actual damage to herself, harm him. This conception savours too much of the 
New Psychology ; I maintain flatly that there is no such woman outside a lunatic 
asylum or even, most likely, inside one. No fiend with a glittering eye and a constantly 
venomous mind would for so long as Sylvia remain unsuspected even in this exceed- 
ingly stupid world of Mr. Ford’s. 

Nor is Christopher himself much more credible. His creator is constantly dragging 
him through pitch in order to whitewash him by constant reminders that he is a 
deliberate imitator of the Saviour, but this, I fear, is rather an insult to the original. 
Christopher is, on the whole, a fool, and Mr. Ford’s ceaseless reminder that he is the 
greatly intellectual superior of those about him merely serves to. strengthen this 
impression. He has a mania for self-sacrifice ; and without indulging in any argument 
as to whether the victim of such a mania can be an exceedingly wise man, as we are 
commanded to believe, it is sufficient that this passion for self-sacrifice brings sorrow 
not alone on 'Tietjens, but on his mother and father, the latter of whom commits © 
suicide because of it. Nor are his reasons for his forbearance to Sylvia clear, even in his 
own mind; they vary between the practical and worldly and the religious and mystical. 
I question whether a man like 'Tietjens is satisfactory material for serious treatment. 
He tends too easily to become a soft-witted object of pity. Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson 
tried somewhat the same experiment with the hero of his last book and made him 
laughable ; Cervantes, of the colossal genius and good sense, knew that Don Quixote 
could move our tears only if he were, as he is, sublimely comic. The novelists who 
model their heroes upon Jesus seem to forget that of all men He was the least inverte- 
brate. Mr. Ford is a gifted novelist, and there is something touching about his con- 
ception of Christopher 'Tietjens, but I question whether Shakespeare himself could 
have given that hero life—unless, as I said, he had seen him as essentially funny. 

It is in the portrayal of these two people that the book breaks down—Christopher 
hopelessly muddled, Sylvia incredibly and often without motivation fiendish. The 
astonishing thing is that so much good remains with heroine and hero left aside. 
I do not propose to dwell upon Mr. Ford’s point of view—as he justly observes in his 
dedicatory preface, he cannot be held responsible for the attitude his characters hold 
towards the war, the civilian authorities, Empire politics, or any other topic upon 
which they pass the most thoroughly cynical verdicts. I do think that he, like a 
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Haeaber of other novelists whose names are frequently associated with his, is too 
obsessed with the sex business, or rather is too prone to stress its prevalence in the 
minds of his characters. But it may be that in his special milieu he is right—certainly 
he gives the impression of having carefully observed and meticulously remembered 
the details which went to make up the life of the soldier in a military base in France. 

That, I think, is the noteworthy thing about No More Parades—the thoroughness 
of its setting. The fret, the noise, the bickering, the intrigue, the swift personal hates 
and jealousies, the epidemic rumours, the bustle of a thousand trivial errands, 
the titanic efforts devoted to small and meaningless ends, all this makes an impression 
of amazing verisimilitude. Underneath it all is the perpetual implication that the uproar 
was all for nothing—which may or may not be the author’s own opinion, but if it is 
he is entitled to it. 

Mr. Ford has a style that suits him well for his purpose. It is feverish, ejaculatory, 
fragmentary, just the right thing for developing in an instant a picture of the chaos 
and turmoil of an active depét ; but otherwise it tends to be tedious and even incom- 
prehensible, especially in interviews between two people who are supposed to be 
discussing the same thing, where each drifts away along his own line of disconnected 
musing, leaving the reader fatigued and bewildered. A fair example of his style, 
although it occurs in precisely neither of the above situations is the scene where 
Christopher and Sylvia dance together after a first meeting : 

The room where they were dancing was very dark. . . . It was queer to be in his 
arms. . . . She had known better dancers. . . . He had looked ill. . . . Perhaps he 
was. . . . Oh, poor Valentine-Elisabeth. . . . What a funny position! . . . The good 
gramophone played. . . . Destiny! ... You see, father! In his arms! ... Of 
course, dancing is not really . . . But so near the real thing! So near! . . . “‘ Good 
luck to the special intention! . . .”’ She had almost kissed him on the lips. . . . All 
but! . . . Effleurer, the French call it. . . . But she was not as humble. . . . He had 
pressed her tighter. . . . All these months without. . . . My lord did me honour. . . 
Good for Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre. . . . He knew she had almost kissed him on 
the lips. . . . And that his lips had almost responded. . . . The civilian, the novelist, 
had turned out the last night. . . . Tietjens said ‘‘ Hadn’t we better talk? ...’’ She 
said “‘ In my room, then! I’m dog-tired. . . . I haven’t slept for six nights. . . . In 
spite of drugs . . .”” He said: “‘ Yes. Of course! Whereelse? . . .”’ Astonishingly. 
. . . Her gown of gold tissue was like the colobium sidonis the King wore at the corona- 
tion. . . . As they mounted the stairs she thought what a fat tenor Tannhauser always 
was! ... The Venusberg music was dinning in her ears. . . . She said : “ Sixty-six 
inexpressibles ! I’m as sober as ajudge. . . . Ineed to be!”’ 


The effect is obtained, but at what effort ! 

Mr. Garnett continues in his new book to deal with the fantastic ; the situation in 
The Sailor’s Return is, however, not on the same plane as that of Lady Into Fox, being 
kept within the bounds of natural possibility. The story is that of a sailor who returns 
from Africa with his wife, who is a native princess, and their son, who is as black as 
his mother, and settles down in an English village as the local publican. Some of his 
family disapprove of him, the villagers become distrustful and antagonistic, and 
eventually disaster and death follow. 

Mr. Garnett has a peculiar talent, a combination of odd ideas with quaintness of 
style, but I fear that it is a slight one. There is a certain monotony and sameness 
about both, which becomes more apparent as his books succeed one another ; the 
charm which is the best characteristic of the first begins to wear thin. This most 
recent book gives the show away, in a sense, since dealing as it does with the more or 
less probable, it demands an examination on a more ordinary basis than the purely 
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fantastic ones, which justly took a great deal for granted. The initial idea alone is not 
enough here ; the conception as well as the development being realistic, the tale must 
be judged by the ordinary criteria of strength, logic, interest, etc., and in those respects 
I do not think it quite up to the mark. Furthermore, Mr. Garnett wobbles a bit from 
one plane to another ; he not only goes from his sorcerer’s world into another, where 
blows cause gaping wounds to pour real blood, but he allows his style at one time to 
suggest irony, which is not permissible in its sphere, and at another to run over into 
naiveté, its always present danger. 

The charm that just eluded Mr. Garnett was caught so skilfully by Mr.'\Nathan 
that not even a grain of powder was shaken off its delicate wings. The Son of Amittat 
is, of course, Jonah, the one prophet whose name inevitably arouses mirth. Aware 
of this fact, Mr. Nathan tells his story with no attempt to avoid it, and succeeds 
thereby in heightening the effect of the pathos in the seer’s tale, while at the same time 
exploiting the humorous element to embroider the story with faint satire of Biblical 
times. Son of Amittai, though slight, achieves perfectly its end of re-creating a familiar 
figure in his far-away time. 

Both Mr. Bullett and Mr. Metcalfe are short-story writers of unusual gifts. Both 
have a strong sense of plot, a knowledge of the value of economy and a knack of writing 
easily. But Mr. Metcalfe is contented too often with the mere desire to shock ; his 
macabre pieces, while remarkable of their kind, attain their effect too easily to be 
worthy of his talents. Mr. Bullett, too, lets the horrible and mysterious tempt him, 
but is salutarily punished by its not coming off so well—even The Dark Horse, powerful 
as it is, does not quite justify the art that is lavished on it. He is, on the whole, at his 
best when shrewdly observing the small significant traits of human character—such 
traits as estrange a small daughter from her mother in the title story or the earthy 
jocosity of the father which prepares for the stormy climax and swift, moving anti- 
climax of Summer’s End. 

It is a long time since I have read the earlier parts of Marcel Proust’s monumental A 
La Recherche du Temps Perdu,and I can remember little of it save that I found the going 
very difficult. That impression is confirmed in this portion, which is translated under 
the title of The Guermantes Way. The huge chronicle, more like a series of paintings 
than a novel, may, as the Proust enthusiasts say, be an immortal work, but if it is it 
will, I think, repose among the not unhonourable body of unread classics—unread, 
at any rate, for purely literary interest. Nevertheless, in the absence of space to 
write at length, I would pay my tribute, too, to Proust’s extraordinary powers of 
observation, his learning, his gift for grouping people in unforgettable scenes, and 
his unique style—that leisurely, elusive, evocative, brilliant, maddening style. It 
makes and mars him—it sets him describing a person who, just as he is emerging 
vividly into our consciousness, remains static as the fecund author abruptly dashes 
off to pursue a trail suggested by some feature of that person’s being. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s translation deserves the epithet great. There is no sense of 
loss in his version—to all but bilingual English readers there is actual gain. Mr. 
Moncrieff seems to possess that last gift of the translator—the perfect penetration 
into every corner of his author’s every thought with the power of calling on every 
known resource of his own tongue for its adequate presentation. 

Mr. Golding too wins laurels as a translator, but Oxford and Margaret is scarcely 
worthy of his prowess. It is a sufficiently amusing satire on Oxford ways from its 
French author’s point of view until the hero becomes involved in his love-affair— 
an affair neither sensual nor idyllic and apparently with no meaning to either party. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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rf EVER translate,” said Haupt ; adding, that it was death to the understanding. 

In a sense, it may be; but it is life to the undergraduate. At all events, the 
good scholar’s negative imperative has been as efficacious as King Knut’s ; the sea 
still advances ; and I at any rate am one who can always enjoy a dip. Mr. Postgate’s 
attractive brochure includes a criticism of previous renderings of the famous refrain, 
and his strictures are so sincere that he will not mind when it comes to his own turn. 
** To-morrow love comes to the loveless, to-morrow lovers love again.”’ But (apart 
from the quite alien idea of re-union conveyed by “ lovers”) who would ever put it 
so? Observe (i) that translation is a department of writing, and in writing you must 
above all things preserve a natural rhythm ; (ii) in writing as in diving, you do well 
by taking, not warning from the mistakes of others, but a header. Fanshawe’s fourth 
Aeneid (1648) gave a great poet a genuinely poetical rendering ; the best, I fancy, 
for him that runs. Mr. Irvine’s fresh and racy notes embrace a wide variety of topics, 
but he is more opinionative than infallible. Hear him on Dido’s dying speech : 

Servius mentions the suggestion that sic sic represents two blows, and Conington 
agrees. But even if the interpretation were acceptable in itself, it is ruled out by the 
fact that two lines of perfectly connected sense immediately follow. .. . Mr. J. H. 
Vince refers me to the last scene of Othello for a curious parallel to Conington’s 
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interpretation of sic sic. It has been suggested that Othello stabs Desdemona as 
he says so, so, because she speaks thrice afterwards, which she might do if stabbed, but 
not if she were suffocated. 


Conington, of course, is right ; and may J refer both these somewhat simple-minded 
and strangely unobservant gentlemen to a far closer and more instructive parallel in 
Othello, at its conclusion, where the Moor cries “‘ thus!’ and stabs himself ; after 
which they, and any curious reader who looks up the passage, will find that he utters 
““ two lines of perfectly connected sense.”’ 

The unity of Mr. F. A. Wright becomes as puzzling a problem as that of Homer. 
Can anyone be so industrious ? And yet his works in general imply the same interests 
and the same opinions. His (and his colleague’s) Plautus is, at its best, rollicking, 
resourceful, Rabelaisian ; but it beats me that people who can write verse so slick 
should occasionally write it quite so floppily. For all that (and Plautus in metre 
was no Swinburne) if any English reader desires to sample this hearty great buffoon 
and unfastidious botcher, here is the one obvious book, introduction and all. The 
well-proportioned selection of passages (in translation) illustrating Greek social life 
is naturally focussed upon Athens, where it shows us, as the plain-spoken introduction 
says, “‘ at least as many things to avoid as to imitate’ ; per contra, the book next 
mentioned rightly presents the Greeks as a shining example even to the game-loving 
Briton, inasmuch as their athletics, instead of being practically restricted to sport, 
gave the fullest scope to gymnastic and general physical culture. The eight novel illus- 
trations include a relief, discovered only three years ago, representing a nude Greek 
hockey-match ; the two centre-forwards are hockeying off ! Is there no such thing as 
progress, then ? Yes ; the hockey-sticks are held wrong way round. 

Follow three most learned and interesting monographs of Mediterranean archzo- 
logy. Who reviews books on the classics finds himself writing about contemporary 
life. The detailed study of the ancient civilisations, which about 1800 succeeded 
(without superseding) the study of the ancient literatures, is not only still flourishing 
and yearly expanding, but is doing so in instinctive sympathy with present-day 
preoccupations. One of our ruling interests is now necessarily trade, its possibilities, 
principles, and history ; and it is this last which is the virtual subject of each of these 
three books, following as they do upon Mr. Charlesworth’s Trade-routes of the Roman 
Empire. Professor Ormerod obviously loves pirates as only the most confirmed believer 
in law and order can; and as it is not until the first two centuries of the Roman 
Empire that he can report the Mediterranean safe for long, antiquity gives him a good 
innings, with plenty of opportunity for such medieval or modern illustration as 
might be expected from one who has to admit once that he “‘ has been unable to 
obtain a copy of the works of this interesting rascal.’’ While he does not disdain an 
occasional twinkle, his work is most thorough, accurate, and level-headed ; it must 
remain authoritative. Miss Bacon’s book is an exercise in the art invented in 1870 
by Schliemann, the demonstration of the historical basis of Greek legend ; she finds 
the nucleus of the Argo story in an actual expedition to the Black Sea made by a 
‘““ Minoan ” (2.e., pre-Greek) people. But the work further includes a searching 
historical analysis of all the various elements found in the latest Greek version, and, 
conversely, a reconstruction of its growth. That this reconstruction is conjectural 
Miss Bacon would be the last to deny ; but such hypothetical tracings, besides being 
a welcome sign that we are now outgrowing the era when every myth was accounted 
for in its entirety by some single seductive formula, are much to be encouraged for 
their helpfulness in clearing up our ideas. Over-confidence may be suggestive, but 
vagueness never. Miss Bacon herself shows much good sense, and writes and argues 
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with equal spirit. Professor Carpenter’s subject is naturally much more restricted 
han either of these, even as enlarged by his own discoveries and suggestions. But 
t shows how far a little Greek influence will go ; this is an entirely delightful booklet ; 
1or can I resist improving the occasion, when I find for once an American scholar 
who tables his evidence tidily and frankly, does not strain points, and writes not only 
succinctly but with positive charm. 

To revert to the spirit of the age: it is scientific; and that brings me to 
the new Liddell and Scott. The progress of the great lexicon as here embodied 
has been xa7’ ofpov, with the current. It is mainly the scientific (or otherwise 
technical) works (or aspects) of Greek literature that have been ransacked by experts 
to make articles and vocabulary alike more fully representative. At the same time, 
of course, the literature proper, as well as the inscriptions and non-literary papyri, 
that have been discovered since 1882, are now for the first time brought under survey ; 
his involves the comedian Menander, Herodas and other satirists, and some lyric 
poetry. When a household word like metempsychosis is going to have eleven references 
instead of one, what educated man can afford to be without access to this new edition ? 

In providing his fellow-teachers with an authoritative work in English upon the 
whole theory of Greek accents, Dr. Postgate has earned their gratitude. I admire the 
compactness of this handbook ; it would have been so easy to overload it. The 
wide variety of the prose and verse items in Mr. Gaselee’s representative selections 
from medieval Latin, and the affable erudition and discursive charm of his running 
commentary, make an astonishingly fascinating book. The reader finds himself 
flitting delightedly from one unfamiliar “flower” to another, from the pre-Vulgate 
Apocrypha to an ancient Briton’s account of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, from hymns 
to lovesongs, from Constantinople to St. Ives. There is much that is amusing apart 
from medieval grammar, and the satires and stories of the latter half are as good 
reading as they are instructive. The greatest poem does not appear ; is the Dies Irae 
too well known ? Mr. Sedgwick’s edition of the vividly realistic and very amusing 
Trimalchio’s Banquet not only succeeds in being helpful to the schoolboy for whom it 
is primarily designed, but makes some new suggestions and brings together some 
illustrative matter which prompt me to commend it to the most advanced students ; 
lbut I hope that in a second edition he will insert a paragraph in the introduction, to 
obviate his unconscious suggestion to beginners of a confusion between the 
[Latin satiric and the Greek satyric, a pitfall into which they are only too prone 
to trip. The saintly Boethius resembled the unsaintly Petronius, incidentally 
in having an unexpected aptitude for affairs, more centrally in being a_ peculiarly 
representative figure of a unique period ; and, yet again, in suffering a premature 
Ei a as the victim of imperial caprice. The “martyrdom” of this last 
of cultured Romans, preceding as it does by five years only that closing of the philo- 
isophic schools which marks the beginning of the Middle Ages, would have been 
significant had he been (as few have made out) a pagan ; his being a Christian makes 
its significance much grimmer. The editorial matter in the present volume, which is 
considerable, is written entirely in fluent and perspicuous Latin, an accomplishment 
less remarkable in a Roman Catholic Professor of ‘Theology than is its copious 
and accurate scholarship. If Boethius in this treatise appears not demonstrably more 
than a Theist with a Christian ethic, his well-known silence on the Redeemer was 
practically imposed upon him by the limitations of his subject. 
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: 
R. WILSON’S monumental work certainly improves as it goes along. Its 
queer style and lack of selection still distract the student, but the material, 
irrelevant as it may be, is of more general interest. Carlyle has begun to be recognised. 
The lectures are a success, his French Revolution goes into a second edition, and 
Chartism and Past and Present made the case of the working man in the hungry 
forties more or less articulate, while in Cromwell he found a task, with all its diffi- 
culties, after his own heart. The best company in England was visiting “‘ the little 
£40 house at Chelsea,” and Mr. Wilson tells us all about them. His financial position 
is sound. Apart from lectures, in 1847 £800 comes in from his publishers, and on her 
mother’s death Mrs. Carlyle inherited an income of £150. He writes : | 
My poor books bring me in a little money now to fill the meal barrel every year, and 

the wealth of all the Bank of England is daily a smaller and smaller object to me; 
indeed it is long since it became well near no object at all, which is perhaps a very good 
definition of being extremely rich, the richest author in Britain at present. 


It is pleasant to read of Leigh Hunt protesting to Carlyle against his praise in one of 
the lectures of so mean a virtue as thrift ; and turning up the next morning to borrow 
£2, but it must have been difficult to refuse anything to the author of the charming 
lines on Mrs. Carlyle : 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 

Say I’m growing old, but add— 

Jenny kissed me. 


He had no sympathy with the cant of the drudgery of authors. He writes to 
Lockhart : 


We growl much about Bookseller servitude worse than Algerine—and yet at bottom 
we are but a foolish folk. Consider you for an example. How many of your good things 
you would perhaps never have taken the trouble to write at all if there had been no such 
servitude. 


His indifference to money was one of his finest traits. When the Duke of Buccleuch 
rather shabbily refused to admit a liability of £100, Carlyle writes, “‘ £100 is of import- 
ance to me, if not to you. I will do nothing more in the matter but to desire you to 
recollect that you owe me {100.”—and his Grace in the end paid up. 

He was no sentimentalist who paid you by feeling. His talk could be uncharitable 
enough. Like Dr. Johnson, with whom he had much in common, indifferent to 
personal criticism, he did not always realise that others might be more sensitive, 
When Mazzini talked of progress and idealities, Carlyle dismissed it all as ‘‘ Rose- 
water imbecilities.”” And as Margaret Fuller says “‘ The worst of hearing Carlyle is 
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at you cannot interrupt him haranguing. If you get a chance to remonstrate a 
oment, he raises his voice and bears you down.” Fortunately Mrs. Carlyle was 
‘ten there to smooth matters over—with her innate kindliness she recognised that 


these are but opinions to Carlyle, but to Mazzini who has given his all and helped to 
bring his friends to the scaffold in pursuit of such subjects, it is a matter of life and death. 


hen Thackeray, of whom he was really fond, accepted an invitation from a personal 
iend and director of the P. & O. Company to visit the East, Carlyle describes him to 
-harles Buller as ‘‘ a blind fiddler going to and fro on a penny ferry boat and playing 
nes to the passengers for half-pence.’’ Nothing could be more insulting or absurd. 
“hackeray had as much right to accept the hospitality of his friend as his critic had 
» stay for weeks with Lord Ashburton. Yet he is quite surprised when Thackeray 
annoyed. The author of Vanity Fair was too big a man to bear malice, and on his 
eturn sends round the pot boy, from the inn at the end of Cheyne Row where he was 
rriting Cornhill to Cairo to ask for the loan of a Bible—and later on advising his 
nother to read the Miscellanies he writes in generous appreciation : 


A nobler book does not live in our language I am sure, nor one which will have 
such an effect on our ways of thought and prejudice. Criticism has been a party 
matter with us till now, and literature is a poor political lacquey. Please God we shall 
begin ere long to love art for art’s sake. 


did Thackeray invent that well-worked phrase? 

It is typical of Mr. Wilson’s methods that he should give a long account of the 
juarrel between Bulwer Lytton and Tennyson. It arose out of the question as to 
vhether Sheridan Knowles or Tennyson, who had had financial reverses, should get 
he vacant pension. On the whole, Bulwer comes best out of it. 

Jingling melody of purloined conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats, 


f severe is at any rate criticism—whereas to say of “‘ The Padded man who wears the 
tays,”’ that “ half the little soul is dirt ” is very like what the law of libel calls ‘‘ vulgar 
ibuse.”” Peel, who, with impartial ignorance, had never heard of either of them— 
‘Pensions Tennyson, while starves A. Knowles.’’-—who, however, had only to wait 
1 short time for a similar benefaction. 

According to Mr. Tinker, Lafcadio Hearn’s troubles, like Tristram Shandy’s, 
»egan before his birth. His father was an Anglo-Irish American with a strain of the 
rypsy in his blood. As a sergeant-major in an English regiment he was quartered on an 
fonian island where he married a lovely Greek—with the result that Lafcadio was 
orn, as the author unfortunately puts it, ‘‘ a queer sort of human cocktail having a 
ittle dash of everything—English, Irish, Greek, Arab and Moor, and that he was heir 
‘0 all the antagonistic qualities of these ill-assorted races.” Such lapses are far too 
rrequent. Poor Lafcadio’s ill-luck was not buried with him. Itis atragedy that a 
writer who was a stylist or nothing should have his story told by oneso ill-equipped for 
he task. The book opens with a blunder. “ Patricio Lafcadio Tessima Hearn ”’ may 
9e a “‘ staggering ”’ collocation of names but cannot, as Mr. Tinker thinks, be described 
1s a “‘patronymic.”’ An early journalistic success in writing up a murder is said to be 
overpowering in its “ horripitating details.” ‘‘ Pled ” may be American for “ pleaded,”’ 
put certainly is not English. Should Lafcadio want to go to Paris, he becomes 
* possessed of the urge ”’ to go there. At one time he lodges with a kindly Irish woman 
who was one of the few people who managed to keep on friendly terms with this 
difficult eccentric. It appears she had a foolish husband, so we are told ‘“ everything 
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that Courtney started petered out, so Mrs. Courtney had been forced to don the 
metaphorical pants,” and the poor reader is not even spared an explanation of this 
dreadful pleasantry, which implies, we are assured, “emblems of masculine 
supremacy.” Hearn’s appearance may not have been prepossessing—his face was 
marred by an accident which affected one eye, but one refuses to believe that he 
could ever have resembled “‘ the stub end of a candle being snuffed out by a pie plate.” 
Still, if the reader has the stomach for this sort of thing, he will find a frank and 
interesting account of a most singular personality—a sincere artist ; in character | 
almost a travesty of the artistic temperament. As suspicious and quarrelsome as” 
Rousseau, yet always giving of his best, and his courage and resource in his early 
struggles were remarkable, but whenever he seemed to be fairly started irremediable | 
blunders always tripped him up. As Mr. Tinker only would say, “If one line of 
action could more thoroughly cook his goose than another,” he chose it. In New 
York, of all places, he insisted on marrying a negress. It is amazing that he survived — 
so well. The accounts of the West Indies, and life in New Orleans are the best parts of 
this uncouth but not uninteresting production. rh 
Doughty Deeds is an excellent example of what an accomplished writer may make 
of rather slender material. Robert Graham, an ancestor of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, - 
who tells his story with an obvious and infectious pleasure, was so styled from his — 
ballad beginning, “‘ If doughty deeds my ladye please, right soon I’ll mount my 
steed.”’ A boy at the time of the ’45 rising, he was always on the Hanoverian side, 
and, after a successful career in Jamaica, returned to be the friend of Sheridan and 
Fox. Life in Jamaica in the old slave days is admirably described by the author, 
who writes with detachment and excellent good sense on the subject. A true son of 
his age, to him “ bread was bread and wine was wine, ginger too was hot (and 
pleasant) in the mouth,” with the result that his story is well worth telling. . 
My Circus Life, by James Lloyd, is an odd, vivid book with the ring of truth all over 
it, and tells what most of us have suspected, how manifold are the risks of the business. 
The writer seems always to be breaking something, though his most serious accident, | 
which led to a silver plate in his skull, was the result of going to sleep in the Flies as a 
youthful stowaway, but despite it all he has survived to write at eighty a book full of 
interest which amply fulfils the promise of Mr. Chesterton’s preface. Ireland was, | 
oddly enough, his favourite hunting ground, and he managed with great skill to make 
the best of both worlds. It was awkward when his clown, who, as a Catholic and 
Home Ruler, got drunk and denounced Mr. Lloyd in the North as a Protestant, and 
not less so when the band which had always brought the show to the South to a 
friendly end by “‘ Yankee Doodle ” forgot to play ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ when they 
crossed the Boyne. It was near thing in general, whether the Irish filled his tent or 
burned it down. On one occasion he heard a man say : 
There is a circus in town. If the Home Rule Bill passes [which was then before the 
House of Commons] we will make a bonfire of the circus. 


It did not, so— 
as the Show was leaving the next morning, and passing the Catholic part, we were 
stoned. 


The life would have delighted Charles Dickens. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd was a circus 
Crummles with a sense of humour. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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COLLECTING AND ANTIQUITIES 


HE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Percy Macquoip and 
RaLpH Epwarps. Country Life Limited. Vol. I. £4 4s. 
LD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE. By Gerrrupe Jekyi1. Batsford. 


i Is. 
‘IME, TASTE AND FURNITURE. By Jonn Gtoac. Grant Richards. 
\mea2s: 6d. , 


"ARLY CHINESE BRONZES. By Azer J. Koop. Ernest Benn, Ltd. £5 5. 


TuE authors of The Dictionary of English Furniture have begun a tremendous 
A task with much knowledge and deliberate preparation, and if the high level of 
ttainment reached in the first volume (A to Ch.) is maintained, the work will be a 
ronumental one. The Introduction is illustrated with interiors from the fourteenth 
entury to 1806. The first is from the Chapter House at Rochester, and the next four 
re from illuminated manuscripts ; the rest being reproductions from photographs 
f very fine English rooms. The subjects dealt with range from Abacus to Chair, and 
here are long and elaborately illustrated articles under the headings of Barometer, 
3eds, Benches, Forms, and Settles, Bird-cages, Book-cases, Boxes, Brackets, Buffets, 
Sureaux and Cabinets. A very long article on Chairs has more than 170 examples, 11 
eing full-page plates in colours. The subjects of lesser importance also are explained 
vith interesting notes, and many of them have illustrations. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the French word buffet should have been selected 
o head the article on those pieces of furniture which were generally called cupboards 
yy the people who made them. If readers do not study very carefully the first few 
aragraphs of the article, they may end in adopting a foreign title for this very English 
iece of furniture. It would be well if writers on old household goods could agree 
pon a designation for such pieces of this open “‘ dinner-waggon”’ type, and keep to it. 
Some call them “ side-boards,” some “‘ court cupboards,” and others dub them 
buffets,” but they advance no proofs or historical justification for the names they 
‘ive them. 

The genuineness of a few of the examples shown is open to considerable doubt, 
nd in one or two cases the wrong owner has been indicated. Neither the oak settle 
t Fig. 18, nor the splay-fronted Buffet at Fig. 11, was ever at The Lygon Arms, 
sroadway. The first is at Hall’s Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, and the second belongs 
o Mr. W. J. Fieldhouse, and is at Austey Manor, Wootton Wawen. On page 63 the 
nedieval Latin word “ Blodius ” should be translated Blue not Red. The Prom- 
torium Parvulorum says ‘“‘ Blewe of coloure Blodius, Bluetus.” 

All who remember Miss Jekyll’s books, and especially her Old West Surrey, will 
velcome with eagerness her Old English Household Life, the secondary title of which, 
‘Some Account of Cottage Objects and Country Folk,” is necessary to the grasping 
f the scope of her subject ; for she writes not so much about the household life of 
ong distant times as about the remains and evidences of it which survived into the 
1tter half of the last century, and in some cases into the present, remains which she 
as sympathetically noted and lovingly described. In an introductory chapter she 
ays : 

4 It has perhaps only recently been realised that household life of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, before the industrial revolution, stands at the end of a long 
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continued tradition, going back to neolithic days. Nothing is so enduring as the life and — 
work of the countryman ; he works to supply human primitive wants and he must needs _ 
base his work on primitive methods. Thus the old types of objects illustrated in this 
book have their roots in prehistoric days. These cottage objects and country appliances 
are almost always simple, beautiful and appropriate in their uses, and the variety an¢ 
ingenuity of devices is remarkable ; they have the qualities of real craftsmanship ard 
are, it may be claimed, in the true sense of the word artistic. There is an instinctive 
feeling for form, and they are not only adapted by centuries of experience to <heir 
practical uses, but are also beautifully expressive of the native materials from which 
they are fashioned. There is, as a rule, little ornament, and that is concentrated at one 
or two points. The tradition of simple craftsmanship expressed in the household objects 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries persisted well into the nineteenth century. 


It is perhaps worth noting that leather-bottles occur much earlier than the seven- 
teenth century. They are mentioned as being made by the “ shoe-wright ” in Arch- 
bishop Alfric’s Colloquy in the tenth century. Though the word goloshes is now 
applied to modern “ rubbers,” the word is very ancient. It was generally spelt 
galoches and meant a kind of patten. The date 1599 on the old table at Fig. 2 is 
not “‘ the next year after the defeat of the Spanish Armada,”’ but eleven years after. 

In Chapter VI most of the remarks about cottage construction being nearly always 
of timber would apply also to larger houses and even to great mansions. It has 
become a habit to speak of any place with a thatched roof as a “‘ cottage,” and only 
one or two of those illustrated were built for cottagers. They were really substantial 
‘farm-houses. 

Miss Jekyll remarks that “‘ Brass candlesticks were made in the eighteenth century,” 
but they were often mentioned in inventories during the Middle Ages, and in the First 
Part of King Henry IV, Hotspur says, ‘“‘ I had rather hear a brazen candle-stick 
turn’d.”’ In Warwickshire we call ‘‘ hangers ” “‘ pot-hooks,”’ and the bar from which 
they hang in the chimney is the “‘ gay-pole.”’ The fire-dogs that have open-work 
tops we call “‘ cresset-dogs,”’ not “‘ cup dogs,” and the hollow top was used for putting 
a grating in, which could be filled with red-hot wood from the fire, and a chafing-dish 
placed over it for cooking ; this saved stooping over the hearth. Viollet-le-Duc gives 
an engraving of this kind of dog, with fire in the tops. The old print showing a 
“turnspit dog’ at work (Fig. 52) is of great interest. There is a well-preserved 
dog-wheel of the same sort, but more ornamental, in the Manor House at Bredon 
in Worcestershire, and another at Laycock in Wiltshire. 

The two Scold’s Bridles illustrated are unusually modern-looking, but such 
instruments do not seem to have been very ancient, as the Ducking Stool was gener- 
ally used. Dr. Plot, towards the end of the seventeenth century, greatly admired one 
that he found in use. In his Natural History of Staffordshire he says : 


They have such a peculiar artifice at Newcastle and Walsall for correcting of Scolds, 
which it does too, so effectually, and so very safely, that I look upon it as much to be 
preferred to the Cucking-Stoole which not only endangers the health of the party but 
also gives the tongue liberty twixt every dipp ; to neither of which this is at all lyable: 
it being such a Bridle for the tongue as not only deprives them of speech but brings 
shame for the transgression, and humility thereupon, before ’tis taken off. Which being 
an instrument scarce heard of, much less seen, I have here presented it to the Reader’s 
view, Tab. 32, as it was taken from the original one made of Iron at New-Castle-under- 
Lyme. Which being put upon the offender by order of the Magistrate, and fastned with 
a padlock behind, she is lead rounde the Towne by an Officer to her shame, nor is it 


taken off, till after the party begins to shew all external signes imaginable of humiliation 
and amendment. 
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Time, Taste and Furniture is a somewhat odd kind of book, covering a long period 
of time and a considerable variety of subjects. It is written in a fluent and picturesque 
way, is copiously illustrated with drawings and photographs, and is full of instructive 
matter concerning furniture, both ancient and modern. But the part dealing with the 
later periods and with furnishing in the twentieth century is much the best, and some 


of the statements in the first section should be “ taken with a grain of salt.” For 
example : 


All this early Tudor work is stamped with the influence of ecclesiastical conventions 
of ornament ; and this is perfectly natural when it is realised that the Church cradled 
the craftsmanship of England for centuries and absorbed all the activity of workers in 
wood and stone. The lines of the . . . furniture of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries are essentially Gothic. The tracery of medieval church windows appears on 


the ventilating panels of dole cupboards, standing cupboards and so forth, on chests 
and on the backs and sides of the throne-like chairs. 


But what are ecclesiastical conventions of ornament ? Gothic architectural forms 
are no more ecclesiastical than they are domestic ; the Church did not absorb all the 
activity of workers in wood and stone, and medieval traceried windows are not by 
any means necessarily ecclesiastical : they are as natural in a food cupboard as in a 
chancel window, and it would be as true to say that church decoration was under 
military influence because battlements were so often used in it. 

At the end of Part II the author says, discussing “‘ The future of furniture ”’ : 


_ Experiments should be encouraged, but in most things we have the wit to see that the 
right people make the experiments. When a special type of treatment for some disease 
is explored in which the most delicate surgical skill and the most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the subject are essential, the honour of experimenting and exploring the 
possibilities of that treatment is not entrusted to a provincial pork butcher whose chief 
idea is to make the cure, whatever it may be, pay 50 per cent. after covering cost. 


When the meaning of this statement is explored, one is puzzled to know if the 
author supposes that the chief aim of the provincial pork-butcher is the cure of 
disease, with or without 50 per cent. profit, or if he has confused the curing of disease 
with the curing of bacon. 

The later chapters contain a very interesting account of the makers of good and 

original furniture in the present century, beginning with the disciples of William 
Morris and Ernest Gimson, and there are a number of charming photographs of the 
results of their efforts. Among these the tables, side-boards, stools, etc., by Gordon 
Russell are exceptionally interesting and attractive. 
- It is evident that immense pains and skill have been expended on the production 
of the fine volume Early Chinese Bronzes by Albert J. Koop, which has 200 illustra- 
tions in collotype on 104 plates, and 6 plates in colour. The aim of the work is to 
place before students of the subject a selected series of illustrations, showing the 
various forms, and also the schemes of ornamentation applied to the bronze vessels 
and implements of ancient and medieval China. It treats of the composition of early 
bronzes, the ornamental styles of succeeding periods, the types and uses of early 
ritual vessels ; and there is a long and very detailed description of the illustrations. 
These are very beautifully re-produced, and are of extraordinary interest. 


OLIVER BAKER 
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EDUCATIONAL HERESIES. By Bernarp D. Wricut. Noel Douglas. 5s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. By J. J. Frnpiay, M.A., Ph.D. 
University of London Press. 8s. 6d. (Vol. I). 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL. By Puitip Boswoop Batiarp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 


THE MASTER AND HIS BOYS. By Srantey S. Harris. Warren & Son. 
3s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH. By J. Hupert Jaccer, M.A. D.Litt. University of 
London Press. 5s. 


INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER. By Goprrey H.'THOMson, 
Ph.D., D.Sc. George Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 


HERE are two kinds of educational reformers, those who demand that with new 

schools there shall be created a new heaven and a new earth, and those who try 
to make the best of the old world, mainly because it happens to be the only world we 
know. It would be silly to assert that one kind of creative force is better than the 
other. The world has need of both—in the arts as well as in education. Which was 
the greater, Wagner, who had to create a special theatrical world to live in, or Bach, 
who stayed content within his cloister’s narrow room ? Of course we are all attracted 
by the eager root-and-branch man (usually young) who exclaims ‘‘ Let us scrap the 
whole thing and start afresh’; but he is apt to resemble Longfellow’s hero, who 
registered emotion in his bright blue eye, and exhaled his celebrated slogan about 
uplift, as he settled steadily into lifeless, if beautiful, gelidation. 

By comparison the less impulsive person appears timid, and adele’ to com- 
promise. He tells people to do what they suppose (erroneously) they have been doing all 
the time ; and very often they make a beginning just to show how he has misjudged 
them. He proceeds on a principle that has been found enduringly successful in this 
old and quiet country, the principle that Bagehot called “‘ conservative innovation,” 
that is, the introduction of only so much new matter as the old organism can assimilate 
with comfort. This principle does not lead to much “allonging and marshonging,” 
as Mr. Meagles called it, but it works and it lasts. 

One result of its application to many departments of English public life is that things 
very soon cease to resemble their names. This is specially true in education. Of all 
schools, the “‘ public ”’ schools are the most private, and pursue a sequestered course 
alone. ‘‘ Secondary ” schools should be a development of ‘‘ primary ” schools ; but 
they are not ; and they would like, if they could, never to hear of the wretched places 
again. ‘Their name, ‘“‘ secondary,” indicates a certain educational grade ; their nature 
indicates a certain social aspiration. 

When we come to the elementary schools themselves, we find the same difference 
between fact and supposition. What seem to be barracks full of mechanically drilled 
masses are actually places of almost complete liberty, as more and more of them are 
beginning to discover. There is probably no educational institution to be found of 
greater interest, fascination and promise than the infants’ department of a large 
elementary school, conducted on modern lines by enthusiastic teachers. The same 
spirit of freedom, choice and responsibility has invaded the senior departments, and 
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will invade many more still, when teachers learn not to fear the plunge into new 
adventures. So free are our elementary schools, that they could almost completely 
revolutionise themselves, without any formal, official change. Upon the best ele- 
mentary schools has descended something of the true public-school spirit, the spirit 
of self-control, self-discipline, self-reliance. The tragic pity is that the children who 
need most of this spirit get so little of it. They haven’t the chances of prolonged self- 
education that a public-school affords : they have a beggarly five-and-a-half hours a 
day, with the streets waiting to wipe off any bloom put on in school. Still, the schools 
are places of fine accomplishment, with pitifully meagre material, and some day we 
shall be wise enough to see in them a solution of certain social problems. 

I mention these facts specially to the author of Educational Heresies, because he 
is a root-and-branch man (more power to him) and because I think he is inclined to 
underrate the possibilities of day-to-day reform. He seems a little too readily irritated 
by our present stupidities, and when he is most annoyed he becomes least lucid. 
However, I have enjoyed his firmly-expressed and warmly-felt opinions, and shall 
gladly hear from him again. 

Meanwhile I beg him to consider such a book as Professor Findlay’s Survey, which 
is a piece of stocktaking, written more in a statistical than in a missionary spirit, and 
yet telling us attractively just where we are in the general working out of our numerous 
educational activities. Read it carefully. Is it not all encouraging? Does it not 
show a moving of the waters ? 

- For further proof that our state is growing more gracious, let us turn to Dr. Ballard’s 
hearty, cheerful volume, written by a man singuarly fitted by character and 
opportunity to know what the fundamental stratum of education is like. The special 
attraction of his book (apart from the charm of the writing) is that it shows us to-day 
against the background of yesterday. Divide our period of compulsory education 
into halves, and you will find that the second is almost entirely unlike the first. 
Indeed, between 1870 and 1925 the difference is not so much one of degree, as one of 
kind, without any ordained revolution or visible breach. We are already moving in a 
new world of education, and to this new world Dr. Ballard is the best of guides. It 
would be difficult to find an account more attractive than his of the transition from 
code-drill, drummed in by flogging, to eager, happy and intelligent work, guided 
without being forced. 

By comparison Mr. Stanley S. Harris’s well-meant volume appears to take us from 
the “ warm kind world ” into an atmosphere of cant, or at least of coterie. He pro- 
fesses to know little outside the Preparatory School and the Public School area. He 
never mentions the word “‘ teacher ”’ but always writes ‘“‘ Master,” with a majuscule. 
Thus he tells us : 

This is the age of experiments in education. We read of one in The Child’s Path 
to Freedom ; of another as outlined by the ‘‘ Dalton Plan’”’; we read, too, of interesting 
experiments of self-government in different Schools, while everyone is familiar with 
the famous Montessori method. Far be it from me to criticise any of the above. On 
the contrary, I am sure they are all movements in the right direction and, for all I 
know, they are outstanding successes, every one. But of one thing I am equally sure 
and that is that the Preparatory School, with its wonderful opportunities in every 
direction, should not only be able to preserve its unique position in the educational 
world, but should be able to produce a boy equal or superior in all-round power to 
that of any other product by any other system in the world. 


Mr. Harris desires to lose not a moment’s opportunity of persuading his boys to be 
moral ; but it is possible to have too much of a good thing. He might do worse than 
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call their attention to what is insanitary as well as to what is immoral. The first, . 
less lofty, is more certain than the second. 

Dr. Hubert Jagger deals with the equipment of teachers rather than with the 
fundamentals of teaching. He is anxious that teachers should know a little of their 
subject when they come to teach English. He is refreshingly revolutionary—in a 
corner, so to speak. He flies the red flag against the pedants who have invented a . 
English that is as much like the tongue we speak and write as ‘“‘ J’ai l’encre du pére 
de ma cousine ”’ is like Mr. Walkley’s habitual locutions. Dr. Jagger takes the English 
of to-day, and shows how it has grown and will go on growing. He might have given 
his attractive book the sub-title “‘ Chapters on the Making, Meaning and Modifica- 
tion of the Words we use.”’ The volume is fascinating to read, and will prove, as well, 
a guide to practice. 

Dr. Godfrey Thomson brings us back to fundamentals once more—but to the 
science rather than the art of mental life. In fact he has written a highly attractive 
introduction to modern psychology, in what should no doubt be called twenty-six 
chapters, but are better described as twenty-six table-talks. ‘Those who have read no 
psychology will not easily find a book that covers the ground so fully, simply and 
engagingly. Dr. Thomson writes like a man of this world, and not like a polysyllabic 
pervert. If I touch upon a single point in one of his chapters instead of discussing the 
whole, it is because I think he has indicated a dangerous tendency of present-day 
school-work. Dr. Thomson stresses the necessity for “a very real integration of 
school life into one whole of diverse yet interconnected subjects of study.” I wish to 
underline every word he writes in this part of his book. Teachers first go mad in 
favour of their own “ subjects ” and then go mad in hostility to the “‘ subjects ” of 
other teachers. There are jealousies and tiffs innumerable, and over all there sounds 
the universal cry about the “‘ crowded curriculum.’ Nobody seems to have divined 
that the subjects are not ends but means—that no ordinary human child is better off 
for knowing that Henry VIII had six wives, and that water can (after “‘ faking ”’) 
be decomposed into oxygen and hydrogen. All these subjects are the means by which 


we teach children to use the tools of learning for themselves. Says Dr. Thomson - 


(with a disarming smile) : ‘‘ I would like the English teacher to teach a little chemistry 
and the chemistry teacher to teach a little English.” I would go further : I would 
require even the English teacher to teach a little English. In fact, English provides 
the integration that Dr. Thomson desiderates. Ability to use the written and spoken 
language plainly, and with some respect for its traditional decencies, is fundamental 
to all ‘subjects,’ as well as being a part of every man’s equipment for social, 
intellectual, commercial and professional life. How many who teach English as 
a “subject ” ever think of English as a condition of intellectual life ? How many 
who teach any subject recognise their obligations to the vehicle of their teaching ? 
Yet what most people need is facility in the use of language—the ability to make 
intelligent use of what is spoken, written, heard or read. The schools that give 
their pupils command of language give them liberty of knowledge ; those that 
do not, leave their pupils helpless under the law. ‘‘ One school,” says Dr. Thomson, 
“creates a living independent character, another produces only unwilling obedience 
to the letter of the law.’ Now to turn the second kind of school into the first is the 
object of all educational reforms, agitations and heresies. We do not, therefore, 
really need a new heaven and a new earth before we can have a new school. What we 
chiefly need is a change of heart. 


NICHOLAS UDALL 


